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CHAPTER! IEXLIV. oi 
5 A grateſul Egon. 


OES there exiſt a being, who can 
refuſe the tear of ſympathy, to the 
ſufferings of the fair, but unfortunate Olivia 
Wentworth? If there lives a heart ſo cal- 
lous to the eloquent call of injured inno- 
cence, perhaps, too, her cruel betrayer may | 
eſcape the general abhorrence. Again may . 
he flutter in the circle of pleaſure, trium- 
phant ſoaring above vulgar remorſe —Again 7 
diſſemble, and again deſtroy. 
Tbhbeſe were the ſentiments of Mr. Lan- 
Caſter, over whoſe aged cheeks the big 
Sos. II. ' drops 
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drops of generous pity cdurſed each other 
in quick ſucceſſion, as he traced. the ſorrows 
of the ill-fated Olivia: but his emotions 
were infinitely ſurpaſſed by thoſe of his 
fair friends. Gratitude was blended with 
horror and compaſſion, in the mind of 
Adela. She remembered the prayer of 
the morning. Could ſhe be enough thank- 
ful ?—A few weeks more, and, but for this 
diſcovery, ſhe had been numbered in the 
de vaſtations of the rapacious Bude nal. 

« Who,” ſaid ſhe, to Mrs. Delamaine, 
can dare to diſpute the exiſtence of a Pro- 
vidence? How plainly does it ſpeak to 
my heart! The much-lamented death of 
Mr. Smith ; that illneſs which was the con- 
ſequence of it ; and your unmerited attach- 
ment to me, have all been made the in- 
ſtruments of ſnatching me from impending - 
deſtruction. —But for thoſe circumſtances, 
never ſhould I have ſeen Spring-Vale— 
never, till too late, could I have known the 
ſad particulars of this tale of woe! Thus 

warned, is not my uncon querable indiffer- 
N ence 


ence, bordering on averſion, an additional 


bleſſing ?—Had I, like the fair Olivia, 
beheld him with the partial eyes of love, 
convinced as I muſt be of his baſeneſs, yet, 
perhaps, at this moment, I ſhould be bur 
half grateful.” 

The little Olivia fat on her lap, dy 
gazing in her face—wept, when ſhe wept; 
and, with an attention beyond her years, 
caught every ſyllable ſhe uttered. 

Fromthe wife of an honeſt farmer, who was 
their near neighbour, and who occaſionally 
viſited Spring-Vale, Mrs. Delamaine pro- 
cured ſome habiliments for her little charge. 
The good dame ſent the beſt ſhe had. 
Little Olivia, hen equipped, viewed her- 
ſelf with wonder and admiration; and her 
benefactors were more than over charmed 
with their little ward. An excurſion was 
propoſed after dinner, to the next market 
town, where they might make ſome neceſ- 
fary purchaſes to accommodate the "Ry | 


* fondling. 
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CHAPTER xxx. 


NE inſant prattle of the young Olivia, 
ſeated between Mrs. Delamaine and 
Adela, amuſed them, till they nearly arrived 
at the ir place of deſtination; when a horſeman, 
attended by a ſervant, gallopingto them, made 
the heart of Adela palpitate. The well- 
known livery firſt informed her ĩt was Mr. Bu- 
denal ! She ſhuddered at the idea of meet- 
ing him, turned pale, and graſping the hand 
of Mrs. Delamaine—“ How ſhall | ſupport 
this ſcene?” In an inſtant her much-dreaded 
viſiter ſtopped at the door of the chariot. 
His ſpirits were elevated to the higheſt 
pitch. Succeſsful love, and more than 
common vivacity beamed in every look— + 
made a thouſand tender inquiries about 
Adela, ſpoke in raptures of his joy at 
again ſeeing her, declared two days abſence 
from her appeared to him ſo many ages; 
and aſked, who the lovely child was that 
| | ſeemed 
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ſeemed to poſſe; fo envied a ſhare of her 
regard? To this inquiry Adela only 
replied, by a bluſh of indignation, ſhe was 
extremely embarraſſed, and ardently wiſhed 
to be relieved from the diſtreſs occaſioned by 
his preſence. He looked ſurprized at the 
bauteur of her manner. Mrs. Delamaine 
was much more compoſed—ſhe chatted to 
him with all the eaſe ſhe could aſſume, in- 
quired for their friends in Town ; and was 
informed that the following day was to 
unite Miſs Wells to Doctor Alton. But 
compaſſionating the ſituation of Adela, 
(too inexperienced to conceal her diſguſt) 
ſhe invited him to turn with them; and the 
poſtillion was ordered to drive on. 

At the door of a linen-draper the car- 
riage ſtopped. Mr. Budenal lifted Olivia 
out in his arms, again repeated his admira- 
tion of her, and careſſed her with the utmoſt 
fondneſs, in compliment to Adela. His 
curiofity was ſtrongly excited about her ; 
but not daring to repeat his interrogations, 
as they had been before fo unſucceſsful, he ö 
; „ whiſpered 
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whiſpered them to Mrs. Delamaine, as they 
entered the ſhop. © She is a child of 
chance,” ſhe replied “ that Miſs North- 
ington and myſelf found in one of our 
rambles ; and from an unaccountable whim, 
Lord Wentworth inſiſts upon adopting her 
for his own.” At the name of Lord Went- 
worth he ſtarted, wondering at his being in 
that part of the world, as he believed him 
to be at Belle-Vue; and repeated, with 
warmth, Mrs. Delamaine's ſentitnent reſpect- 
ing Olivia: that it was a moſt unaccount- 
able whim ; adding, “ but, perhaps, Madam, 
he may have reaſons we cannot diſcover, 
People ſeldom make ſuch adoptions for 
nothing.“ © It is very poſſible he may,“ 
replied Mrs. Delamaine, © but whatever 
they are, you, as his boſom-friend, will, I 
dare ſay, be made acquainted with them..— - 
At preſent I am only his acting deputy ; 
for, although a whim, I cannot but own it 
a laudable one, and therefore indulge it.“ 
During this converſation, the linen- 
_— at the requeſt of Adela, was 
diſplaying 


CPP 

diſplaying his goods, and expatiating on 
their various merits. But Adela, who 
could make no choice, without the con- 
currence of her friend, turning round with 
ſomething like peeviſhneſs in her aſpect, 
folicited Mrs. Delamaine's attention to the 
buſineſs they came about. Mrs. Delamaine, 
well knowing to whom that peeviſhneſs was 
meant, with great complacency obeyed her 
ſummons; and Budenal ſeated himſelf by 
her fide, placing on his knee the child, who 
ſeemed much more delighted with his 
careſſes, than ſhe had been with thoſe of 
Lord Wentworth; and told him, © ſhe 
loved him and the pretty lady,” meaning 
Adela, © better than any body, except her 
grandy.” Her innocent endearments af- 
fected him in a manner he had never before 
experienced—an irreſiſtible ſomething, to 
which he could not give a name, played 
about his heart; and for a time ſubdued the 
dæmon within him. 

« Come hither my ſweet Olivia, and let 
me meaſure the length of · your frock,” faid 
M4: Adela. 
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Adela. Struck at that name which all his 
efforts could not baniſh from his memory, 
nor ſtifle the remorſe with which it could 
not fail of being attended, he ſilently re- 
moved the child from his knee, while terror 
and conſcious guilt ſhook every nerve; and 
deprived him of his wonted happy eaſe of 
manners. A child of chance! her name 
Olivia! Adopted by Lord Wentworth.“ 
It was ſtriking! but why ſhould he fear? 
“The dead cannot return to torment us; 
yet he trembled! A perhaps! a dreadful 
preſage preſented itſelf ! In vain he faid, 
intruder, hence!” The behaviour of Adela 
was ſo different from what it was when they 
parted in Hanover-Square, ſo expreſſive of 
real deteſtation, increaſed his doubts. Ca- 
price was not an inmate of her heart; ſhe 
was too juſt to hate without great cauſe, 
All his effrontery forſook him; he dared not 
to look Adela in the face; but, like the 
fallen Angel, felt 


How awful Goodneſs is! 
| Virtue, in her own ſhape—how lovely!“ 


A thouſand 
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A thouſand times he accuſed himſelf of moſt 
inſufferable weakneſs, and ſtrove to recall 
his ſcattered ſpirits; but this he could not 
effect. Cowardice, the conſtant attendant 
on guilt, haunted him ; and fain would he 
have fled from the ghoſt of his own evil 
deeds. 

The little Olivia returned, and clung 
around him with redoubled fondneſs. He. 
traced her features with attention, and they 
brought to his remembrance an injured 
faint, who ſeemed to frown, and fay, a 
Juſtice ! thou deſtroyer ! W 

He even felt a wiſh to hate the pretty 
innocent, Who would not quit his fide ; but 
found it impoſſible. The eye of Mrs. 
Delamaine did not for. one moment quit 
him; and forming a pretty near judgment 
of the ſecret workings of his mind, ſhe felt 
for him the | ſtrongeſt compaſſion ; well 
aſſured, that no temporal ſufferings, can 
equal the torments of a wounded con- 
ſcience. 
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Impelled by this truly generous ſenſation, 
ſhe told Adela, ſhe was under a neceſſity of 
calling on a lady in the town, but begged 
ſhe would return with the child, as Mr. 
Lancaſter was alone, and ſend back the 
chariot for Mr. Budenal and herſelf ; © for,” 
ſaid ſhe, (addreſſing herſelf to him) © I 
muſt keep you to eſcort me.” He politely 
acquieſced ; and Adela, who underſtood the 
real motive of this propoſal, rejoiced at ſo 
happy a releaſe : —when Mr. Budenal led 
her back to the carriage, © Why,” ſaid he, 
e this unmerited change in your favour ? 
Cruel! Miſs Northington.” The mild 
Adela, incapable of adding even to the 
diſtreſs of a character ſo degraded in her 
opinion, only anſwered, Time, Sir, will, 
I truſt, exculpate me from fo ſevere a 
charge.” | 

« Ah,” faid ſhe, as the carriage drove off, 
ce unhappy man, pity gets the better of 
abhorrence! What a ſcene is in ſtore for 
you! for worlds I would not be preſent at it! 
Poor 


„ 


Poor Mrs. Delamaine, ſhe has impoſed on 


herſelf a ſevere taſk.” 

At Spring-Vale ſhe found Lord Went- 
worth and Mr. Melville with Mr. Lan- 
caſter. She repeated ther meeting with 
Mr. Budenal. The affair has been moſt 
happily conducted, returned his Lordſhip : 
I would not meet the wretch, for I feel my 
very ſoul harrowed up, at the bare men- 
tion of his name; his feigned friendſhip 
heightens the injury ; from ſuch a hand it 
comes with redoubled iniquity; and I know, 
I know I ſhould forget the dying requeſt of 
poor Olivia.” He was agitated beyond 


_ defcription—Mr. Melville entered into his 


emotions—* I never,“ faid he, © liked that 
canting villain ; I always felt an unconquer- 
able diſguſt at him ; his profeſſions appeared 
to.me overſtrained : yet, at this moment, I 
feel for what he muſt ſuffer; from this 


eclairciſſement. Ah! Wentworth, your ſiſ- 


ter will be ſufficiently avenged, without your 
interpoſition. Recolle& her dying words, 
Leave him to the ſcourge of aguilty mind.” 

B 6 *« M06 
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«But, come,” continued he, © you forget 
they will ſoon be here, the chariot is ſent 
back.“ Les,“ returned his Lordſhip, 
ce forget every thing. My mind is in a 
ſtate of anarchy.” He folded up the melan- 
choly narration of his ſiſter's woes, which 
Mr. Melville had been peruſing, and put it 
in his pocket; the picture he hung about 
Olivia's neck. Mr. Melville admired her 
beauty; She has the eyes of Budenal,” 
ſays he, © every other feature is a ſtriking 
reſemblance of her mother. May Hea- 
ven ſtamp her mind with excellence, 
replied Lord Wentworth, or ſhe is no- 
thing. — They took their leave, and Adela 
retired to her apartment, (as ſne did not 
wiſh again to fee Mr. Budenal) leaving 
Olivia with Mr. Lancaſter. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


ETIRED to her chamber, deeply 
intent on the paſt ſcenes, Adela, 
ſeated at her window, watched the appear- 
ance of the chariot for a conſiderable time, 
without ſucceſs. She then fell into a deep 
reveree. Memory furniſhed her with a 
variegated retroſpect; and imagination con- 
ducted her through its ærial ſounds—Paſt, 
prefent, and future, aroſe to her view; and 
the ſtory of the Nevilles was not forgotten. 
The active part, which Mr. Budenal took 
in their relief, and which ſecured him her 
eſteem, now ſeemed a paradox. © Could a 
mind like his, be ſo warmly intereſted in' 
the cauſe of humanity?” was her firſt reflec- 
tion; but when ſhe recollected it was merely 
as an introduction to her favour, it no longer 
appeared inexplicable: yet ſne could not 
avoid dwelling on the manner of their 
leaving Mrs. Lawſon, and reſolved again to 
| mee. ſee © 
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ſee her, when ſhe returned to Town. The 
ſound of the chariot chaſed away reflection. 
Adela threw up the window, and looked 
out : Mrs. Delamaine was alone. Eager to 
know the reception her diſcovery had met 
with, and relieved from the dreaded pre- 
ſence of Budenal, fhe ran to meet her. 

« Where is he?” ſaid ſhe with earneſtneſs 
“* Returned to Town,” replied Mrs. 
Delamaine. And how did he ſupport 
what you told him, Madam?“ © In a man- 
ner rather extraordinary,” returned her 
friend. He uttered not one word.” 
© When. the chariot returned, I ordered the 
poſtillion to drive round the town, and 
again ſtop at the linen-draper's, to take in 
the parcels. With ſome difficulty I effected 
the painful explanation. His geftures were 
thoſe of phrenzy; but he neither acknow- 
ledged his crime, nor attempted to excuſe it. 
His manner ſhocked me, and I have ſcldom 
experienced a mare diſtreſſing interval. At 
the linen-draper's, he jumped out of the 
carriage. I would have aſked him to come 

| here, 
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here, although I wiſhed he might not; but I 
had not the opportunity of putting him to 
. the trial. The rapidity with which he left 

me, rendered it impoſſible ; he bowed to me 
after he quitted the carriage, and inſtantly 
diſappeared. A kind of horror glared in 
his eye, which I can never forget.“ 

Adela wept at this account ; ſhe feared 
the worſt of conſequences; ſhe had been 
witneſs to the impetuoſity of Budenal ; and, 
as a fellow-being, ardently wiſhed evil might 
be to him, productive of good. Her mind 
was all anxiety ;| ſhe had written to Mrs. 
Lennard the day after her arrival at Spring- 
Vale, but received no anſwer. Miſs Wells's 
nuptials accounted for the delay, but ſhe 
wiſhed her to be informed of their late 
revolutions; it was highly neceſſary, but 
- muſt be deferred till they met—ſhe was 
unequal to the taſk of penning the ſad par- 
ticulars, and to relate a part, would be very 
unatisfaftory. | 

Warmly as Mrs. Lennard was devoted to 


the cauſe of Budenal, to Mrs. Delamaine 
ſhe 


CW: 1 
ſhe related her fears. That lady acquieſced 
in their juſtneſs, and aſſured her ſhe would 
endeavour to prevail on Mr. Lancaſter to 
return to Town ſooner * was at firſt 
intended. 

Her promiſe was at put in execu- 
tion, and attended with ſucceſs. © Gladly 
would the friend of Mr. Lancaſter ſacrifice 
his own conveniency to render a fcrvice to 
his favourite Adela. The uncivil gout 
_ ſhould ſubmit to her. Contrary to its 
nature, he would force it to be gallant.” 
In ſpite of the involuntary gloom, which 
Adela felt increaſing on her ſpirits, it was 
impoſſible to refuſe Mr. Lancaſter that 
tribute to which his politeneſs was fo juſtly 
entitled. Ever delighted with her inno- 
cent chearfulneſs, his kind conceſſion now, 
ſurely demanded it. Anxiety of mind, if 
not indulged, will in fome meaſure, gene- 
rally ſubſide. This Adela now experienced; 
ſhe oppoſed the AER e and it 


vaniſhed. | 
The 
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The next morning they were to leave 
Spring-Vale, and Mrs. Delamaine wrote to 
Mr. Melville, informing him of their inten- 
tion, and of the manner of Budenal's depar- 
ture, In an arbour, to which Adela was 
partial, Mrs. Delamaine ordered tea; ſhe 
found it neceſſary to woo ſweet chearfulneſs 
to be of their party. She was at firſt rather 
ſhy ; but at their joint intreaties, the lovely 
maid appeared, charming as ever, adorned 
with perpetual ſmiles. 

On Mr. Lancaſter ſhe poured her gifts 
with more than uſual profuſeneſs. He 
poſſeſſed the talent of happy elocution, 
His wit, ſparkling as ever, aftoniſhed all 
who heard him. His graceful manners, 
his elegant diction, could not fail of delight- 
ing thoſe with whom he converſed. He 
had ſacrificed, ſucceſsfully, to the graces, 
He related, in a manner peculiar to him- 
felf, ſome anecdotes of his youth, highly 
intereſting, and was amply repaid, by the 
pleaſure they afforded Adela. Could I,” 
ſays he, “ but bruſh off threeſcore' years 
from 
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from my life, I would fall in love, and run 
off with you myſelf! But as matters are 
ſituated, I fancy I muſt look round me for a 
ſubſtitute—Will you abide by my choice? 
or have you a better opinion of your own ?” 
« From the ſpecimen I have lately had,” 
replied Adela, I am inclined to favour the 
latter.” © You have great reaſon,” faid 
Mrs. Delamaine, © and I adviſe you to rely 
chiefly on that; it is, I believe, the trueſt 
guide; our predilections may be unhappy— 
in ſuch a caſe the ſalutary leſſons of ex- 
perience, applied with delicacy, by the hand 
of friendthip, may effect a cure; but whoever 
attempts to force the human heart, to point 
out its attachments and direct its choice, will 
generally ſubvert the very end at which they 
aim: for deſpicable muſt that ſoul be, who 
does not revolt a ainſt tyranny ; and how- 
ever the mild and gentle ſpirit may be 
intimidated by a ſenſe of dependence, and 
awed into a-blameable ſubmiſſion, the heart 
ſtill maintains its rights, oppoſition renders 

its 


its attachments permanent, and its averſions 
are not to be conquercd.” 

Adela's heart acknowledged the truth of 
theſe obſervations. But for the impolitic 
warmth, with which Mrs. Lennard had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Budenal, perhaps her 
heart might have receded from thoſe appa- 
rently ill-grounded prejudices, which (in 
ſpite of all her efforts ; in ſpite of the ſeverity 


ſhe impoſed on herſelf; even ſuppoſing him 


the character which he at firſt appeared to 
be) would have rendered her completely 
wretched : although, as the too ſuſceptible 
Olivia had fadly experienced, he was formed 


to charm the heart of woman, and ſucceſs- 


ful love was his conſtant attendant till Adela 
was ſent by Heaven to humble lus arro- 
gance, and puniſh his perfidy. 

When the evening air warned Mr. Lancaſ- 
ter to ſeek a ſnelter more friendly to his 
years, than the leafy garment of an arbour. 
Mrs. Delamaine accompanied him into the 
houſe, but Adela rambled about the garden, 


played with Olivia, and, to chaſe away un- 


pleaſant 
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pleaſant ideas, which ſhe found watching for 
entrance, ornamented her with flowers like 
an Arcadian ſhepherdeſs, till the queen of 
night, riſing with clouded majeſty, gilded the 
ſcene, and a footman ſummoned them to 
ſupper. 

The honeſt miſtreſs of the cottage was 
mindful of her promiſe. Anxious to ſee 
her dear Miſs Livy, ſhe was an early viſitor 
at Spring-Vale. Adela had not quitted her 
room, and her little charge was ſleeping. 
Sarah, ſeated on the bed, kiſſed her re- 
peatedly, till at length waked by her ca- 
reſſes, Olivia, unable to bear the firſt effu- 
ſion of joy, buſt into tears; and, throwing 
her arms about Sarah's neck, ſobbed as if 
her little heart would break: nor was Sarah 
leſs affected; ſhe preſſed the child to her 
boſom, and hid her face. 

The truly affectionate ſoul of this valu- 
able woman, her genuine ſimplicity and 
native worth, how ſuperior are they in the 
eye of true moral criticiſm, to all the falſe 
glitter of art! Adela was moved extremely 


* at. 


CJ 
at this ſcene of nature—*© Robert is down 
ſtairs,” ſaid Sarah, © he has brought you 
your little kitten.“ Miſs Livy, delighted 
at this intelligence, deſirous of ſeeing the 


old man, and equally defirous of again 
poſſeſſing her little pet, begged Sarah to 


dreſs her; but, before her requeſt could be 


complied with,. Mrs. Delamaine entered the 
room. After ſpeaking to Sarah © I am the 


meſſenger of ill-news,” ſaid ſhe to Adela, 


« Mr. Lancaſter is very ill. I fear he has 
the gout in his ſtomach, and our journey is 
now impracticable.” Adela lamented the 
diſappointment, but much more the occa- 


ſion of it. Olivia accompanied her old 


friend down ſtairs; and ſoon after the de- 
parture of their preſent gueſts, Lord Went- 


worth arrived, accompanied by Mr. Mel- 
ville and Sir John Powell. 
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CHAP TER XXVIL 


Variety of reaſons conſpired to ren- 
der the delay of their return to 
Town, diſtreſſing to Lord Wentworth, 
He ſaw the impropriety of Mrs. Lennard's 
remaining ignorant of Budenal's villainy ; 
he feared ſome diſagreeable conſequences 
would enſue, and hinted his opinion to Mrs. 
Delamaine, who replied, © You know the 
impoſſibility of my now Veaving Spring- 
Vale ; but happy as we are in the ſociety of 
Miſs Northington, her intereſt is much 
dearer to me than any ſatisfaction I can 
derive from her being here ; and I wiſh you 
could prevail on her to accompany you. 
With this requeſt his Lordſhip gladly 
complied—but in vain did he employ all 
his rhetoric to prevail on Adela. Leave 
Mrs. Delamaine in ſuch a ſituation ! no, ſhe 
could not think of it.” © As his Lordſhip 
was going to Town, ſhe was well aſſured he 
4 would 
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would have the goodneſs to explain every 
thing to Mrs. Lennard's ſatisfaction; and 
render her going unneceſſary, as the reſtora- 
tion of her health was the motive of her 
viſit to Spring- Vale, and her return would 

not be expected till ſome weeks hence.“ 
The illneſs of Mr. Lancaſter increaſed 
rapidly. Adela ſhared with her friend the 
anxicty and care it cauſed; the worthy 
Sarah was their aſſiſtant, and, perhaps, con- 
tributed as much as the phyſician towards 
his recovery. Her unremitting assiduity 
and kind concern, heightened the regard of 
Mrs. Delamaine and Adela. Lord Went- 
worth again called at Spring-Vale, in his 
way to Town—from him Sarah received a 
preſent not inconſiderable, as an earneſt of 
future favour. He was abſent above a 
week—no intelligence could be obtained of 
him from Mr. Melville, and Adela began 
to be very uneaſy from that cauſe and the 
unaccountable filence of Mrs. Lennard. 
Mr. Lancaſter was again able to leave his 
room; when, one evening, as Adela was 
walking 


1 

walking in the garden, ſhe was furprized at 
the appearance of Sir John Powell. She 
trembled—ſhe knew not why, and enquired 
for Lord Wentworth— He is gone on to 
Willow-Place, but will ſee you in the morn- 
ing, ſaid Sir John, and they entered the 
houſe together. . 

Adela dreaded making any enquiry about 
Mr. Budenal; much as ſhe wiſhed it; but 
before Sir John took his leave, he called 
Mrs. Delamaine aſide, and delivered a letter 
from Lord Wentworth — ſhe was rather 
alarmed. I hope Sir John,” ſaid ſhe, 
te there has been no miſchicf through Bu- 
denal.” He ſhook his head, and left her. 
She opened the letter with pertur bation. 


DAR Ma DA, 


As the friend of humanity, and 
Miſs Northington, I ſupplicate your aſſiſt- 
ance at this period. To the claims of 

diſtreſs I know you are ever attentive ; and 

when I tell you that there cannot well exiſt 
a being more perfectly wretched than him 
| who 
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who now addreſſes you, I cannot for a 
moment doubt your compliance with my 
requeſt, | 

Immediately on my arrival in Town, I 
went to Hanover-ſquare ; but Mrs. Lennard 
was not at home. The next morning I 
called again, and, with ſome difficulty, 
gained admittance. She was ſurrounded 
with ſome of thoſe peſts of ſociety, which 
to you I need not deſcribe. I was received 
with an bauteur, bordering on rudeneſs ; 
and, after liſtening ſome time to the juſt 
imported anecdotes of Miſs Grillard, &c. 
&c. begged to ſpeak with Mrs. Lennard 
apart. But the inſtant I pronounced the 
name of Miſs Northington, ſhe aſſumed the 
air of a fury. © If,” ſays ſhe, © my Lord 
you are her emiſſary, ſpare yourſelf the 
trouble of ſaying any more. Tell her I am 
acquainted with her ſhameful conduct; I am 
no ſtranger to her arts, her monſtrous in- 
gratitude ; and give her up to the effects of 
her baſeneſs. In my houſe ſhe will no more 
find a home. But I ſhall write her, my 

Vol. II. 2 Lord, 
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Lord, and am ſorry you ſhould have under- 
taken ſo deſpicable an office.” 

She waited not a reply, but left me to 
digeſt what ſhe had ſaid. Amazement, for 
a time, deprived me of recollection; and 
reaſon ſhewed me it would be in vain to 
argue with a woman, blinded by paſſion, 
prejudice, and ſelf-love, I welt knew where 
all this muſt have originated, and went in 
ſeach of the unprincipled villain, but he had 
left Town. I went to Heath-Hill, but he 
was not there. Concluding he had fled 
from that vengeance, ſo juſtly due to his 
atrocious crimes, I was again returning to 
Town, and, juſt as I entered it, met the 
wretch in his own phæton. It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe his conſternation ; he attempted to 
avoid me, but in vain ; I inſiſted on ſpeak- 
ing with him ; he could not refuſe to do - 
this. We adjourned to a neighbouring 
tavern, The injuries of my murdered 
ſiſter aroſe to my remembrance, more than 
ever glaring, but that was not my preſent 
buſineſs. I only queſtioned him about 
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Miſs Northington. The coward trembled; 
but deſperation made him anſwer with 
inſolence. Unable to bear any more, I 
bade him draw his ſword. Mine was guided 
by juſtice, and at the ſecond thruſt entered 
his body. 

He is conducted to his own houſe, I 
know no more. My friend Powell forces 
me from Town. I only ſtay to pen this. 
Ah, Budenal! I hope our forgiveneſs is 
mutual. Would to God thy puniſhment 
had beer inflicted by another hand ! 

To you, Madam, I make this ardent 
requeſt, Palliate this tale of complicated 
diſtreſs, to your charming Adela !—Support 
the injured girl !—Pardon my preſumption, 
madam, I know not what I ſay! You are 
too thoroughly acquainted with her excel- 
tence, to need ſuch a petitioner. As ſoon 
as the violence of my emotions are ſubſided, 
I ſhall again be an intruder at Spring- Vale. 
At all times I am | 

Your devoted 
WENTWORTH. 


C 2 Fearful 
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Fearful of communicating to Adela, the 
melancholy contents of this epiſtle, Mrs. 
Delamaine put itin her pocket and returned 
to the parlour. Adela was inquiſitive about 
her converſation with Sir John, and Mrs. 
Delamaine told her that Lord Wentworth 
and Mr. Budenal had met, and that the 
latter was wounded, but mentioned not a 
fyllable of the letter. This was enough to 
plant daggers in the foul of Adela; ſhe 
naturally ſuppoſed the account was ſoftened, 
and the image of the wretched Budenal 
martyred by his crimes, took poſſeſſion of 
her mind. | : 

Yet as ſhe could not in any degree 
accuſe herſelf as the cauſe or occaſion of 
this unhappy affair, her ſenſations reſpefing 
him were ſuch as every feeling heart muſt 


experience in ſimilar circumſtances. She 


lamented, as a fellow creature the miſeries 
he had drawn on himſelf, and mourned the 
man unmindful of his faults. 

But when ſhe turned her thoughts to 
Lord Wentworth, ſhe felt a forrow widely 
different. 
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different. If, as ſhe feard, his ſword had 
been the executioner of the being he had ſo 
lately called by the ſacred name of friend, 

who could form a juſt idea of the poignant 
anguiſh of his ſoul? True, he might be 
deemed the vicegerent of Heaven, com- 
miſſioned to avenge the cauſe of injured 
innocence. Thus the world might argue, 
but not ſo Lord Wentworth. Adela knew 
the precepts of Heaven were engraven on 
his ſoul. She had heard him ſay, Ven- 
geance belongs to the Omnipotent! Shall 
the weak arm of man be lifted up againſt 

his command? Forbid it every thing that's 
. juſt and good! Preferve me” from this 
daring offence againſt the Majeſty of 
Heaven!” Yet the very man who had 
. uttered this ſentiment, was hurried away by 
a ſtrong ſenſe of injury, perhaps, to commit 
an action, which muſt plant the ſtings of 8 
remorſe in his boſom, never to be rooted 

out. In vain may the lenient hand of time 

ſtrive to extract them. | hey follow him 

through life, - with deep corroding anguiſh, 

| „ and 
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and in the atms of death alone can he hope 
for a releaſe, 

Ah, Adela, hadſt thou known it was in 
your cauſe, Wentworth had forgotten him- 
ſelf, how would it have heightened thy 
concern! But this diſcovery was reſerved 
for another hand. 
The image of death, Lord Wentworth, 

made an early viſit at Spring-Vale. His 
diſtreſsful appearance affected Adela be- 
yond the power of concealment. Her 
tears fell faſt on a handkerchief which lay 
on her lap, She left the room. His 
Lordſhip enquired if ſhe was acquainted 
with the conduct of Mrs. Lennard? and 
when Mrs. Delamaine informed him in 
what manner ſhe had proceeded, he warmly 
applauded it. Conceal the reality from her 
as long as poſſible, Madam, fays he, it 
cannot fail of being known too ſoon. I 
tremble at the conſequences ; but at pre- 
ſent he muſt not know it. Let her ſtill 
believe it was the cauſe df my injured ſiſter 
in which I drew my ſword. But the * 
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of Mrs. Lennard's promiſed letter, I wonder 


at. I feared it would be here before me. 
Should it now come, you will, I hope, uſe 
the liberty of friendſhip. In ſuch a caſe 
over delicacy would be cruel. Through 
you, Madam, the rigid ſentence, which I 
fear it will contain, will ſtrike with leſs 
ſeverity. . 


her concurrence with every thing that 
could contribute to the happineſs of Adela; 
and he bade her adieu! ſaying, he expected 
ſome intelligence of Budenal by the ſervant 
of Sir John Powell, who was left behind for 


that purpoſe. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


melancholy reigned at Spring-Vale. 


Mr. Lancaſter, ſcarcely recovered from his 


late ſevere attack, participated in the gene- 
Ca 


Mrs. 88338 aſſured his Lordſhip of 


N ſpite of all Mrs. Delamaine's efforts, = 
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ral dejeQtion ; and the innocent playfulneſs 
of Olivia increaſed it with them all. She 
was ſeated by Adela, .in a window which 
looked into an avenue leading to the houſe; 
when, ſuddenly exclaiming, Look here's 
a gentleman coming up the walk.” Adela 
immediately knew it to be Budenal's valet. 
He brought Mrs. Delamaine a meſlage 
from his maſter, begging. to ſee her before 
he died: © But,” added the man, I fear 
that is impoſſible ; the ſurgeon has pro- 
nounced his wounds mortal, and nothing 
would fatisfy him but my coming here. 
Immediately on my being brought home, 
his firſt requeſt was to ſee Mrs. Lennard. 
1 went to her houſe, but ſhe had left Town 
ſome days, and the ſervants told me ſhe was 
gone to Ireland with Doctor Alton and his 
Lady, who are juſt married.” Mrs. Dela- 
maine could not heſitate a moment in what 
manner to act; it was no time for delay. 
At firſt ſhe propoſed going alone, but this 


4 

( 

was ſtrongly oppoſed by Mr. Lancaſter ; t 

nor was Adela leſs averſe, It was there- \ 
| fore 
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fore determined they ſhould all go; and 
while the carriage was getting ready, Mrs. 
Delamaine wrote an account of thoſe par- 
ticulars to Mr. Melville, and juſt as they 
were ſtepping into the carriage, he joined - 
them. By him they were made acquainted 
with the effect Mrs. Delamaine's letter pro- 
duced at Willow Place. It was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that Sir John Powell and 
himſelf prevented Lord Wentworth from 
being their eſcort to Town ; but Sir John 
was now endeavouring to prevail on his 
Lordſhip to accompany him in a tour to 
Paris, long ſince propoſed, to viſit the only 
ſiſter of Sir John, married to a nobleman of 
that court. True, it was anticipating their 
ſcheme ; bur ſurely no time could be more 
a propos than the preſent, when England” 
could not fail of perpetually recalling heart 
rending ideas to the mind of the deſerving . 
Alfred. © But will he not remember my 
Olivia?“ enquired Mrs. Delamaine. Of 
that there can be no doubt,“ replied Mr. 
Melville; ſhe is, I am well aſſured, one of 


WS his 
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his principal concerns—but I ſhall ſee him 
again before he leaves Eng land, ſhould he 
comply with the intreaty of Powell as his 
extreme anxiety reſpecting Budenal is the 
chief reaſon of my going to Town. 

The uneaſineſs of Adela, during this 
converſation, did not paſs unobſerved by 
Mr. Lancaſter. The moments are pre- 
cious, let us not waſte- them. Mrs. Dela- 
maine acknowledged the rebuke to be juſt 
but her anxiety for Lord Wentworth was 
an excuſe readily admitted by them all. 

With amazing velocity they performed 
their journey to Town, but Adela's impa- 
tience far outran the chariot wheels, although 
they moved with ſuch rapidity, that the 
ſteed of Mr. Melville could not keep pace 
with them. Adela was fat down with Mr. 
Lancaſter in Burlington-ſtreet, and Mrs. 
Delamaine proceeded, with Olivia, on her 
melancholy viſit. 

The valet enquired of the trenne that 
opened the door, if his maſter ſtill lived ? 
and being anſwered in the affirmative, Mrs. 
Delamaine 


| 2073 
elamaine deſired he would firſt inform 
im of her being there. Her requeſt was 

complied with, and in an inſtant he returned 
to conduct her to a ſcene of which my pen 
is inſufficient to give a. juſt deſcription. 
The extreme gloom of the chamber con- 
veyed the ſtrongeſt idea of funeral ſolemnity. 
The curtains were cloſe drawn around the 


bed, and in an elbow chair by the ſide of it, 


fat a tall thin man, dreſſed in black. He 
aroſe when Mrs. Delamaine entered, -and 
opening the curtains, ſpoke to Budenal, who 
faintly replied, & ſhe is much too good, 
and deſired him to undraw the curtains on 
the other ſide. He did fo, and diſcovered 
a young female ſitting on the bed bathed in 
tears, Budenal's hand claſped in hers. May 
Heaven reward you Madam, faid he, fixing 


his eyes on Mrs. Delamaine, for this con- 
deſcenſion! be witneſs to all the reparation 
now in my power to make for paſt offences. 
He pauſed, then preſſing the hand of the 


lady to his lips, This,” continued he, © is 
my firſt and laſt wedded wife, my much 
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injured Ezalinda. You look ſurprized, 
Madam ; you have, I doubt, not heard the 
name before—it is ſhe whom Miſs North- 
ington reſcued from the abyſs of miſery, 
into which' I plunged her, by that angel 
whom I tremble to name — your lovely 
Adela. Yes, I am that barbarous Arthur ! 
and my only remaining wiſhes now are, to 
receive her pardon, bleſs my child, and die. 
—Exhauſted, he ſunk on his pillow. The 
tears of Ezalinda flowed afreſh, and Mrs. 
Delamaine was moved with ſympathetic 
ſorrow. He was ſilent many minutes; they 
believed him aſleep, and Mrs. Delamaine 
aroſe, but ſuddenly ftarting, he exclaimed, 
Cruel people you imitate me, it 1s juſt it 
ſhould be ſo!” Yet the gentle Adela 
- would not act thus: no, ſhe could not re- 
fuſe a poor dying wretch her forgiveneſs, . 
the fight of my own infant too, Would ſhe 
deny that? Ah, no! But you are fiends 

ſent to torment me before the time. 
Phrenzy glared in his eye; he endea- 
voured to get out of the bed, but the 
| gentleman 
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gentleman in black, (whom Mrs., Hela- 
maine now found to be a clergyman) held 


him while Ezalinda rang for the ſervants. 


He ſtruggled to get free, and raved exceed - 
ingly. * Look, look,” ſays he, © there is 


the murdered Olivia too! ſhe frowns at her 


forgiving brother, and threatens him with 
vengeance, if he ever pardons ſuch a wretch 
as me. © Who, ſays my friend Alfred,“ 
ce made this deep wound here? Liar, its 
falſe as hell! I tell you I did it myſelf. — 
Stop, ſtop, Olivia, don't fleet away fo faſt. 
I come, I come, to appeaſe your angry 
ghoſt. Unable to bear this ſcene of deep 
diſtreſs, Ezalinda fainted in the arms of 
Mrs. Delamaine, and the ſervants conveyed 
them both out of the room. Ezalinda ſoon 
recovered, by the friendly aſſiſtance of Mrs. 


Delamaine, and the gentlemen of the 
faculty who attended Mr. Budenal, joined 
them, and united their efforts to conſole his 
almoſt broken hearted . wife.—* Ah, my 
God!” ſays he, © ſnatch him not from me, 
juſt as he is become fit to live. They 

ON OS 1 aſſured 
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aſſured her from his wounds there was now 
very little danger, and the violegt delinum 

in which ſhe left him, was much abated. 
Ezalinda wept in agony, and it relieved 
her heart. A gentleman entered the room, 
leading Olivia, whom he had taken from 
the houſe-keeper. His appearance in- 
ſtantly prepoſſeſſed Mrs. Delamaine in his 
favour. Every feature bore the ſtamp of 
ſorrow, it wrinkled ſhis face, and bent his 
body early indeed. Yet there was a manly 
grace 1n his deportment, that commanded 
univerſal reſpect. How different from the 
affected ſuperiority of pedants, who wiſh to- 
appear what nature never deſigned them- 
for, and only labour to be more contempti- 
ble, by ſtriving to impreſs the world with a 
high ſenſe of their importance | With the 
very refuſe of mankind, ſuch falſe metal 
may pals current; but ſoon muſt the gariſh 
deception be diſcovered from ſterling ore, 
by the keen eye of truth, and conſigned to 
the fate it merits. But in the conductor of 
Olivia, beamed forth the rays of am elevated 
mind, 
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mind, adorned by the virtues, and ſuperior 
to every ſpecies of affectation. From his 
face Mrs. Delamaine turned her eye to 
Ezalinda, and beheld his ſoftened image. 
Her introduction was, therefore, ſuper- 
fluous; ſhe knew it to be Mr. Neville. 
But to his ear, the name of Mrs. Dela- 
maine was a ſtranger; however, by thoſe 
fine cords which draw congenial minds 
together, a mutual cordiality was ſoon 
effected. Ignorant of every thing reſpect- 
ing Olivia, he enquired of his daughter, to 


whom ſhe belonged ? but the explanation 


remained for Mrs. Delamaine, and in re- 
turn ſhe obtained the following intelligence. 

Mr. Budenal was the heir of that gene- 
ral, who married that lovely victim of 
. mammon, Miſs Seymore. Her adopted 
daughter was the object of his impetuous 


love. A mixture of ſtrong paſſions and 


deep art, formed his character ; but the 
former was predominant, and impelled him 
to a marriage which he ſoon repented. 


The phantom which deluded him, ſoon 


diſappeared, 
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diſappeared, and, when too late, he found it 
was a deception. Maddened at the diſ- 
appointment, he vented all his rage on the 
unoffending Ezalinda. But, as the debt of 
gratitude, "ſhe never would have loved him, 
What then muſt be her ſufferings ? After 
her heart was gained by all thoſe means, 
which, unperceived, ſteal our affections 
from us, thus to be rewarded. 

Deſerted ! perſecuted ! ſpurned at like a 
guilty wretch, cruel return! Budenal, 
eagerly in ſeach of what ſtill eluded his 
purſuit, feeling in his ſoul a void which 
nothing but a real and mutual love could 
fill up, believed he ſhould poſſeſs it in the 
ſiſter of Lord Wentworth. Like a bold 
murderer he deſperately reſolved to obtain 
her, or die in the attempt. Again he was 
ſucceſsful, but again was diſappointed. He 
was regardleſs of any thing but his own 
gratifications. The true cauſe of his in- 
human deſertion was a new flame ; he 
followed a married lady to France. Long 
he ranged the gay circles of Italy and all 

| | | thoſe 
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thoſe chmes where pleaſure revels at large, 


but remained ſtill unſatisfied. Weary of 
diſſipation, and believing Olivia dead, again 
he returned to England, reſolved to eſtabliſh 
the character of a worthy man. He poſ- 
ſeſſed the appearance of every virtue, but 
ſuffered not one to inhabit his heart. He 
preſſed to his boſom the friend he had in- 
jured paſt reparation, and ſpared nor wife 
nor parent that dared to oppoſe him. 

This was his own confeſſion to Mr. 
Neville; Ezalinda left the room while it 
was repeated to Mrs Delamaine, and ſuch 
additions made to it as were neceſſary for 
the information of that lady, *©* Miſs 
Northington he declared the only woman 
he could ever truly love ;”” © my affection 
for her,” ſays he, © is ſo widely different 


from what I ever did or ever can experience 


for any other woman, as is the diſtance 
between earth and heaven. She is com- 


miſſioned to avenge the reſt; ah! Why did 

I behold her thus late? Daring wretch 

that I am to queſtion unerring Wiſdom ! | 
But 
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But, oh ! Adela, the idea of thee drives me 
to madneſs! Thou never muſt be mine, 
and I cannot live without thee! It is not 
Wentworth, but you who ſtabs at the heart 
of the wretched Edward! Again will I 
marry your Ezalinda, faid he to Mr. 
Neville, do juſtice to my child, and die.” — 
c This, added Mr. Neville, „he has 
done; their hands were again united this 


morning, and his fortune is divided between 
is wife and daughter. Much remains for 


explanation, faid he, but I defer it until 1 
ſee Miſs Northington.” Mrs. Delamaine 
acquieſced, and took her leave, promiſing 
to ſee them again ſoon. 
| ; 
CHAPTER KXXIX. 


The umerited Deſertion. 
IN Burlington-ſtreet Mrs. Delamaine 
found an additional cauſe of diſquiet. 
The much-dreaded letter from Mrs. Len- 
nard unfortunately arrived during her ab- 


ſence. 


et. 
n- 
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ſence. Adela, pale as death, gave it her as 


ſoon as ſhe entered. Theſe were the cruel 
contents. 


« Tt is ſurely needleſs to enumerate the 
motives that firſt induced me to take you 
under my protection, and equally ſo to add 
that ſuch was their nature, that, but for your 
unpardonable conduct, in me you would 
have found a friend through life. But to 
harbour in my boſom a viper, who every 


moment poiſons my felicity, is not to be 


expected. Long have I ſeen and lamented 


your extreme vanity, pride and obſtinacy, 


glazed over by that apparent humility and 
gentleneſs which at firſt deceived me, and 


will, I doubt not, deceive others. 


Your inexcuſable hauteur to the deareſt . 
friend of my ſoul, firſt opened my eyes, and 
ſhewed me your real character. I will not 
ſtoop to contaminate my pen with a recital 
of the late affair; your own heart muſt 
convince you I am juſt in conſigning you 
over to thoſe, whoſe friendſhip you prefer 

to 
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to mine. May you find them more ſincere, 
and every way more zealous to promote 
your happineſs, and, when you diſcover 
your error, as I am well aſſured will ſoon be 
the caſe, return to me. You ſhall not 
want a ſupport, as the relation (although 
very diſtant) of my mother : but to dwell 
under the ſame roof, is for ever at an end. 
Let, as your deſtruction would ſincerely 
grive me, I cannot avoid obtruding on you, 
perhaps, unwelcome counſel. ' Beware of 
that fartful diſſembler, Wentworth. Fool- 
iſh, credulous girl, for him you have given 
up your brighteſt proſpects! And what do 
you expect in return? Were he inclined, 
you could not be his wife. His paternal 
eſtate, barely ſufficient (when unincum- 
bered) to ſupport his rank, now. bends 
beneath a load of debts. 

This advice, perhaps, will meet with no 
better reception than what I have hitherto 
offered; but as your ingratitude cannot 
excuſe the diſcharge of my duty, 'with this 


you will receive a bill for your ſupport, 
until 
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until my return to England. If you wiſh to 
avoid ruin, retire to Barton, it is the fitteſt 
place for a mind of your caſt. There you 
may board in ſome decent family ; and, 
although you have counteracted the hopes 
I had of raiſing you to a rank which I now 
fear you would only have diſgraced, if you 
poſſeſs prudence enough to withdraw from 
your preſent connections, (to whoſe kind 
aſſiſtance in your ſchemes you are un- 
doubtedly much indebted) and without 
acquainting them of your intentions, retire 
to the place of your birth, you may _ 
experience the friendſhip of 


EMMa LENNARD.” 


Greatly did our deſerted orphan ſtand in 
need of the conſoling arguments of her 
friends at this trying period. Mrs. Len- 


nard ſhe well knew muſt be deceived by 


tales of falſehood, ſhe could not know the 
truth, it was impoſſible. 
But the foul of Adela revolted at her 


the 


cruelty and injuſtice in fo eaſily yielding to 
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the efforts of malignity, and in accuſing 
her, from her own knowledge, of faults, 
of which, when ſhe appealed to the un- 
erring tribunal within, ſhe could not trace 
a veſtige, unleſs a noble pride ariſing from 
conſcious rectitude and dignity of mind, mult 
be numbered as one of them. A deep 
ſenſe of injury now made her feel all its 
force“ I will never ſtoop to undeceive 
this unjuſt woman,” faid ſhe, © to deprive 
me of the power of inſtantly vindicating my 
conduct, argues her willingneſs to belic ve 
the worſt. Yes, ſhe wiſhes to be rid of 


an incumbrance, and ſhe is ſatisfied. I will 


trouble her no more. 

« But as to the acceptance of the bill, 
want of an addreſs only prevents its im- 
mediate return.” Keep it, Madam,” 


continued ſhe, giving it to Mrs. Dela- 


maine, I diſdain its acceptance; for my 
fake keep it till you ſee the owner, and tell 
her, though ſhe caſts me off, I ſtill poſſeſs a 
friend—A friend,” repeated ſhe with ener- 
gy, raiſing her ſtreaming eyes to heaven, 


« of 


. 


« of whom none but myſelf can ever de- 
prive me. Yet, Mrs. Lennard, I will not, 
I cannot forget benefits received. This grate- 
ful heart, unmindful of the preſent ſtroke, 
ſhall be lifted up continually for your wel- 
fare. In one inftance I will obey your 
injunctions, I will go to Barton; for where 
elſe can expect protection? In the 
ſociety of my Louiſa—in the parental love 
of Mrs. Smith I ſhall be happy, amid the 
frowns of fortune. Perhaps through their 
intereſt I may be received into ſome family; 
I will ſtrive to ſubdue the pride of blood, 
forget the delicacy of my education, and 
eat the humble bread of labour.” 

Her tears no longer flowed ; innate con- 
tent, and meek ſubmiſſion to the will of 
Heaven animated %er countenance, and won 
the heart of all preſent warmly to eſpouſe 
her cauſe and condemn her late benefactreſs. 
Mr. Melville participated, ſincerely, in her 
diſtreſs ; but, unable to expreſs his ſenſa- 
tions, they were only known by the im- 
preſſions of generous concern that marked 
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every feature, and was ſilently rewarded by 
her who excited them. Mrs. Delamaine 
now regretted her not haying prepared 
Adela for this adverſe ſtroke, by relating, 
at leaſt, a part of Lord Wentworth's in- 
telligence ; but who could foreſee its arrival 
at a time ſo mal a propos. She knew her- 
ſelf one of the principals, ranked by Mrs, 
Lennard, under the head of preſent con- 
nections, and reſolved to be the friend of 
Adela. You muſt not be dejected,“ faid 
ſhe, © all who know you will ſtand forth 
your warm protectors on ſuch an occaſion ; 
conſider me as one of them; never will I 
deſert your intereſt.” 

« Thoroughly am I convinced of your 
diſintereſted, generous attaghment,” repli-d 
Adela, © ſcarcely able to ſuppreſs thoſe 
tears recalled by the tenderneſs of Mrs: 
Delamaine, do not attribute it to pride; but 
J cannot remain in London, you know I fl 
never liked it; and now I have loſt the by 
friend that bound me to it, why ſhould I it, 
perſecute myſelf ? why with-hold thoſe joys co 
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for which I fgh; that peaceful ſerenity 


which awaits me in my native ſpot? * And 
let me, Madam,” continued ſhe, claſping 
the hand of Mrs. Delamaine, “ boaſt the 
acquiſition of one treaſure, a treaſure which 
I value high — the continuance of your 


affection. With this I will return to Bar- 
ton, and think the few months I have ſpent 
here, moſt happily employed. On the one 
hand it has taught me the fallacy of depend- - 
ing on the giddy ſons and daughters of 
unreſtrained diſſipation. On the other I 


ſce the ſacred forms of genuine friendſhip, 


and that charity which comprehendeth all 
things deſcended from her native ſkies and 


illuminating the dark abodes of the un- 
worthy children of men.” | 
Mrs. Delamaine was unable to conceal 


her emotions ; ſhe ſtruggled with the tender 


tear which Adela undeſignedly extorted : 
ſhe was one of thoſe, who poſſeſſing true 


benevolence inſtead of making a parade of 
it, ſeem to think it a weakneſs, and wiſh to 
conceal it from every eye, the purpoſed end 
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of every action, the employment in which 
ſhe chiefly delighted. Why,” ſaid Adela 
with energy, © ſhould I bluſh? Why be 
intimidated by a too ſcrupulous delicacy 
from doing juſtice to a character, towards 
whom my heart, at this moment, glows 
with affection and gratitude ? Bluſh, ra- 
ther, ye cold-hearted beings, who would 
blame my zeal in ſuch a cauſe!” She 
preſſed the extended hand of Mrs. Dela- 
maine to her lips, and bedewed it with 
her grateful tears. 


Gladly would that worthy woman have 


avoided ſpeaking of Budenal's ſituation, 
until the preſent diſtreſs ſhould be abated ; 
but the ſolicitude of Adela would not admit 
of its concealment. She was extremely 
ſhocked at the account of his delirium, 
but when ſhe heard of poor Ezalinda, who. 
can deſcribe the ſurprize by which ſhe was 
agitated. The joy ſhe felt at finding ſhe 
had not been deceived in her opinion of 
this much-injured woman, and her worthy 
ſather? „ Then I am happy,” ſaid ſhe, 
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ce on this ſcore. A perſecuted wife, a 
friendleſs orphan relieved, it gladdens my 
heart! Yet I tremble when I reflect on 
the deep art of the wretched Budenal; it 
made me fear they were impoſtors, and I 
cannot but regret the hard lot of her, whoſe 
fate is linked with a character fo depraved ; 
on whom I much fear, a thorough reforma- 
tion is among the number of impoſſibilities. 
And till ſhe loves him—ſtrange incon- 
ſiſtency, after the treatment ſhe has ex- 
perienced! It thews us the unhappy 
nature of woman, in general. Our attach- 
ments are too permanent. Whether of 
choice or gratitude, when once the heart is 
fixed, even cruelty will ſeldom break the 
bonds. But I am all impatience to ſee my 
poor Ezalinda ; ſhe is too good to hate me, 
although J am her innocent rival in the 
affections of her huſband. I muſt go, ſuid 
ſhe ſighing, the myſtery is but half ex- 
plained. —< Have ſome mercy on yourſelf 
child, I intreat you faid Mr. Lancaſter, 
* do not fancy you are ſuch an heroine !” 
| D 2 But 
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But ſtill Adela perſiſted ſhe muſt ſe 
Ezalinda ; ſhe was all anxiety about the 
fate of Budenal. But you ſhall not ſtir 
at preſent,” added Mrs. Delamaine, I lay 
my poſitive commands on you, and will be 
obeyed; I only wiſh you could be made 
conſcious of your weaknefs, and not fancy 
yourſelf poſſeſſed of an Amazonian fpirit, 
when, 1n reality, you are not equal to bear 
up againſt the common accurrences of life 
Hand all this is mere affectation. Come,” 
continued ſhe, © we will call on Lady Urſell 
and Mr. Melville will, I am well aſſured, 
undertake the viſit to Mrs. Budenal, and 
Join us there.” | 

Long had Mr. Melville been filent, 
deeply intent on the paſſing ſcene, bur he. 
now declared himſelf always honoured by 
the command of Miſs Northington. With 
fome reluctance, Adela complied with the 
wiſh of her friend, and they went out en trio, 
leaving Mr. Lancaſterhis little favorite Olivia 
to amuſe him during their abſence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER LAX 


1 OU vile, ſtupid, abominable crea- 
ture,” ſaid a ſhrill voice as they 
entered the lobby of Sir William Urſell, 
© come here, why you have made me a 
perfe& fright, what do you leave me fo 
for, ſend for Gavot and never let me ſee 
your face again, you horrid wretch ! So 
you won't come. John, tell Betty to come 
here, and go immediately for my hair- 
dreſſer, that creature has ruined my hair— . 
I ſha'n't be myſelf again this twelvemonth.” 

This very lady like harangue, aſtoniſhed 
Mrs. Delamaine ; ſhe knew it to be the 
ſcream of Miſs Urſell ; it ſeemed very neat 
them. Lady Urſell was in the drawing- 
room, and on the firſt landing-place they 
met the angry Harriet, coming down ſtairs 
in great wrath to ſcold her poor maid, who 
had left her to the effects of her unmerited 
paſſion, and by that means increaſed it. 
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Tears of ſpite ran over her cheek. She 
had not ſenſe enough to be aſhamed of her 
conduct, but repeated her ſad complaints to 
Mrs. Delamaine. © See my dear Ma'm,” 
laid ſhe, © how the provoking animal has 
ſpoilt my hair, and after making a figure of 
me, ran away becauſe I was angry with her.” 
« It looks very well I think,” replied Mrs. 
Delamaine, and believe, me the diſtortions 
of anger does more injury to that pretty 
face, than any dreſs can effect. 

The compliment, blended with this re- 
proof, rendered it palatable, and the fea- 
tures of Miſs Urſell relaxed into an un- 
meaning ſimper. She coolly addreſſed 
Adela, who bluſhed at her exceſſive ab- 
ſurdity, and returning to her chamber ſome- 
what pacified, they entered the drawing- 
room. | ; 
Lady Urſell was alone, the image of 
deep melancholy, which perhaps had been 
increaſed by the glaring folly of her only 
remaining daughter. The contraſt it could 


not fail of preſenting her with, muſt ſurely 
| rend 
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rend the heart of a ſenſible parent How 
greatly is ſuch a mother to be pitied, in- 
ſtead of finding conſolation in the child. Hea- 
ven had left her, ſhe ſeemed ſent in judge- 
ment! Her parents trembled whenever 
ſhe opened her lips: and as ſuch a character 
is incapable of liſtening to the voice of 
reaſon, their errors are irremediable. In- 
capable of judging on any ſubject, they 
imagine the only method of ſupporting « 
their importance, is an invariable oppoſi- 
tion to the counſels of their friends. Thus 
obſtinacy, petulance, and inſolence, hold 
them in perpetual ſlavery, and render them 
the torment of all around them ; for how 
ſeldom is real ſweetneſs of temper, or 
rectitude of heart, connected with a weak 
underſtanding. It is often attended by a 
degree of low cunning, which impoſes on 
ſuperficial obſervers ; but obſerve them 
well, ſoon will the vizor fall off, and diſ- 
cover their native deformity. 

In the reception which Mrs. Delamaine 
and Adela met with from Lady Urſell, was 
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a formal coldneſs, widely different from her 
uſual manner ; but ſhe was the child of 
ſincerity, and could not long conceal the 
cauſe, It was the repreſentations of Mrs. 
Lennard; but when Mrs. Delamaine re- 
lated every circumſtance of Budenal's con- 
duct, how was ſhe amazed? ©« Mrs. Len- 
nard has ſurely been deceived,” ſhe ex- 
claimed; in this. opinion Mrs. Delamaine 
united, but when her Ladyſhip read that 
cruel letter, which Adela had juſt received, 
and found Mrs Lennard's reſolution did not 
originate from the preſent fracas, but from 
a diſguſt to the diſpoſition and temper of 
Adela, her ſurprize was increaſed, and a 
reconciliation appeared impracticable. Such 
an opinion, whether juſt or not, could 
ſcarcely be eradicated by argument; ſhe. 
beheld it in the ſame light with Adela ; it 
betrayed a wiſh of throwing her off, and 
convinced her, that cordiality was entirely 
at an end between them; at leaſt as in- 
mates of the ſame dwelling. But her 


heart bled for Adela, flattered with a tran- 
/ ſient 


1 


ſient gleam of affluence, and thus ſuddenly 
reduced again to poverty. She kindly 
aſſured her of her friendſhip, and Harriet 
joined them, reſtored to perfect good- 
humour by the wonder working {kill of 
Gavot and the contemplation of her own 
ſweet perſon, and entertained them by a 
repetition of her woman's inſolence, (whom 
the had diſcharged, and made a ſubſtitute 
of one of the chambermaids) adding an 
eulogium on the unrivalled excellence of 
the divine. 

In ſpite of the recent deſagremens with 
which Mrs. Delamaine had been embar- 
raſſed, her unuſual gravity was diverted by 
the abſurdities of Harriet. Mrs. Dela- 
maine had the happy power of turning into 
raillery, thoſe occurrences that often ex- 


torted a ſigh from Adela, who could not 


bear to ſce human nature degraded. © When 
did you ſee Mr. Melville?“ faid Harriet, 
addreſſing Mrs. Delamaine, he has been 
with you I hear in the country. It is 


very true, replied that Lady, © and he 
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accompanied us to Town.” Lord you 
don't fay ſo!” exclaimed Harriet, * for 
Heaven's ſake where is he now!” „ Oh! 
he will ſoon be here.“ But what have 
you done with Lord Wentworth ?” re- 
Joined ſhe. © Well Mamma, I almoſt 
think, really, there could be no truth in 


what Miſs Grillard told us.” Lady Urſcll 


changed color, and winked. This was an 
impolitic ſtep. It determined Harriet to 
do the very thing ſhe wiſhed to prevent. 
« Ta! Miſs Northington,” ſaid ſhe, we 
have been all ſo ſurprized about you, we 
heard you had ran off with Lord Went- 
worth, but I am glad to find 'tis not true.” 
Adela, covered with confuſion, was in- 
capable of making any. reply. Lady 
Urſell ſeemed ſhocked; but Mrs. Dela- 
maine, laughing, aſked if Miſs Grillard was 
the author of this intelligence ? * Yes,” 
replied Harriet, © ſhe told us poor Miſs 
Northington w: s ruined ; but I dare fay it 
was entirely her own ſcheme, for ſhe was 
always rather ſpiteful. * I think,” returned 
Mrs, 
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Mrs. Delamaine, © the preſence of Miſs Nor- 
thington is a ſufficient proof of its falſehood. 
« Come,” continued ſhe to Adela, © I hope 
you don't look grave at ſuch ſtuff ; why, it 
is only fit to be laughed at.” But to Adela 
it appeared in a much more ſerious light, 
and her chagrin could only be diverted by 
more important matters.—The appearance 
of Mr. Melville arouſed her; ſhe forgot her 


wrongs, and eagerly enquired for Budenal. 
te Tt is not believed he can live many hours,” 


was his reply, © I have been with him, and 


he earneſtly requeſts to ſee you and his 
child.” They inſtantly took their leave, 
and Mr. Melville haſtened back to Burling- 


ton- ſtreet, for Olivia. At Mr. Budenal's 


they were ſhewn into a parlour, where was 
Ezalinda and her father ; Adela embraced 
her afflicted friend, with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs, and they wept in each others arms. 
The emotion of Mr. Neville was too 
powerful for utterance ; he preſſed her hand 
to his lips; *“ Fain would I tell you,” faid 
he, laying his hand on his breaſt, « what 
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paſſes here, but it cannot be, He called 
her angel, invoked eternal bleſſings on her 
head, and Ezalinda led her to the chamber 
of woe. So would have it, faid the 
author of all their ſorrow, as they approached 
his bed“ May amity ſubſiſt between you, 
and ſuch a wretch as I have been never 
ſtart up to interrupt your peace.” Ezalinda 
retired. © Miſs Northington ; dear, charm- 
ing Adela,” faid he, in a voice ſcarcely 
articulate, “ ſay you forgive me, and go. 
Oh! how inconſcious was I of my weak- 
neſs, to wiſh this interview ; I cannot bear 
it. © Yet, ſay you pardon me,” repeated 
he, holding out his hand, © I ſhall expire in 
peace.” 
« Think not of me, I am not injured ; 
. compoſe yourſelf and all may yet be well,” 
replied the lovely girl, with a voice inter- 
rupted by her emotions, © what you will 
marry Wentworth! exclaimed he ſtarting 
up in the bed; © No, I tell you I will never 
hve to behold that.” Alarmed, ſhe turned 
from him. © In mercy do not leave me,” 
ſaid 


14860 
ſaid he—Huſh ! the tempeſt within is ſub- 
ſiding, it will ſoon be calm, a moment's 
patience and I have done ; but tell me, did 
you not ſay you would marry my friend ? 
that Alfred, wronged by me, beyond re- 
dreſs — I thought I heard you ſay fo.” 
Adela aſſured him, ſhe never even thought 
it. « Then all is well,” faid he; © but 
what do I fay, it is impoſſible you can par- 
don my barbarous intentions toward your- 
ſclf — my cruel arts reſpecting Ezalinda, 
« Name them no more,“ replied Adela, 
&« I beſeech you, do not thus agitate your- 
ſelf, by me all is forgotten; you only diſ- 
treſs me by this unkind repetition.” Again 
he ſtretched out his hand, in token of per- 
ſect reconciliation ; ſhe gave him her's, 
& Bleſſed creature!“ ſaid he, © if crimes 
like mine can be forgiven, perhaps we may 
meet again.” 

During this ſcene, Olivia was brought 
into the room ; Adela led her to her father; 
he ſilently took her in his arms; ſhe:ſoftened 
the tumult of his foul, He embraced her, 
bleſſed 


6 
bleſſed her repeatedly, and wept; then 
fixing his eyes on his own portrait, that 
hung at her boſom, Ah, ſaid he, what 
bitter accuſations does this recall! I will 
add to it the image of thy mother.” © Take 
her from me,” added he, “ with a beſeech- 
ing look at Adela.” She obeyed him. 
« Adieu, faid he, hiding his face with the 
bed cloaths! Adieu for ever!“ — His 
paſt offences were totally obliterated from 
the generous ſoul of Adela. Dear as he 
was to Ezalinda, ſhe could not feel more 
real concern; Mr. Melville led her out 
of the room, and in the parlour they formed 
a weeping circle. 


* 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


a. 


cc ELL me,” faid Adela, © when Mrs, 
Budenal was ſummoned to the 
apartment of her huſband ? Tell me, Mr. 
Neville, what occaſioned your ſo ſuddenly 
leaving 


* 
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leaving Mrs. Lawſon?“ «© That artifice,” 
replied he, © which occaſioned our other 
diſtreſs. A letter ſigned with your name, 
was brought me, ſaying a coach would be 
ſent the following morning, to convey 
Ezalinda and myſelf to the country ſeat of 
Mrs. Lennard, as her family were going 
+ there to ſpend ſome time, and you had pre- 
vailed on her to conſent to our being of the 
party, hoping it might contribute to my 
recovery, more than the unwholeſome at- 
moſphere of London. I heſitated not a 
moment to obey your ſuppoſed commands; 
but, alas! we ſoon diſcovered the cruel 
deception. 

« Inſtead of Mrs. Lennard's, we were 
conveyed to the houſe of Mr. Budenal. 
_ Heath-Hill was converted into our priſon ; 
a vile pander of his pleaſures was firſt our 
guard, but he was ſoon aided by our plau- 
ſible London hoſteſs, who, I found, had 
long been at his devotion. This canting 
morſel of vice and hypocrify has been our 
portreſs and conſtant companion from that 

. period, 
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-periad, until the fear of death, and the ſtings 
of remorſe compelled the wretched Ed- 
ward to releaſe us. We then left her in 
poſſeſſion of Heath-Hill; the reſt you 
already know. Need J ſay that he never 
appeared in my enlargement from that 
dungeon where your benevolence firſt found 


me? In your name all was done.” © But 


why ?”. enquired Adela, was the narra- 
tion of your ſufferings penned with ſo much 
obſcurity ? a real detail was a juſtice you 
owed to yourſelves and to ſociety,” ©] 

acknowledge your reproof to be juſt,” 
returned Mr. Neville, © but this circum- 
ſtance reſts with Fzalinda ; her fond and 
delicate love would not hear of his being 
| expoſed. I own it an exceſs of refinement ; 
but with you I truſt it will be palliated. 
The evil to which it laid you open, has 
been happily prevented, by the interven- 
tion of Heaven, who will never totally 
deſert the juſt.” * Bur his name,” con- 
tinued Mr. Neville, © was never concealed, 
Edward and Arthur he received in baptiſm ; 


you, 
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you, perhaps, have only heard the former.” 
The fabled loſs of the cabinet, and every 
other myſterious circumſtance, was now 
cleared up. Adela repeated her inquiries 
about the preſent fate of Mrs. Lawſon— 
« She has, I hear, left Heath-Hill, faid Mr. 
Neville, I dare anſwer, not without ſecuring 
a reward.” | | 

Mrs. Delamaine, well aſſured that diſ- 
treſſing occurrences had crowded too faſt 
on the mind of Adela, propoſed going be- 
fore the return of Mrs. Budenal, which 
might probably increaſe them, and bidding 
Mr. Neville adieu, they returned to Bur- 
lington- ſtreet. During their walk, Adela 
aſked Mrs. Delamaine, who ſhe believed to 


be the perſon that informed Mrs. Lennard 


of her breaking with Mr. Budenal? © It 
cannot be himſelf,” ſaid ſhe, * as we at firſt 
ſuppoſed his filence on the ſubje& con- 
vinces me he is quite ignorant of the change 
it has occaſioned.” Then it muſt have 
been the mouth of common-fame, replied 


Mrs. Delamaine ; I think otherwiſe, faid 


Mre 
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Mr. Melville, there has certainly been ſome 
buſy intermeddler. If my ſuſpicion falls 
on that ſtarched piece of hypocriſy, Alton, 
Budenal I am well aſſured it is not; for he 
Juſt now told me he had never ſeen Mrs. 
Lennard ſince his return from Spring-V ale 
— Adding, as the protectreſs of Miss 
Northington, he avoided her.” Nor could 
I., in his preſent ſtate, inform him of that 
conduct of which he is the cauſe Adela 
applauded his delicacy, and immediately on 
their arrival at Mr. Lancaſter s, he ſat off to 
give the- promiſed — at Willow- 
Place. 

In a few days I ſhall again be in 
Town,” ſaid he; “here I hope to find you, 
Miſs Northington ; you muſt not leave us, 
wait the return of Mrs. Lennard, and all 
will be well.” Adela thanked him for his 
friendly ſolicitude, but did not inform him 
that her reſolution, on that point, was un- 
alterable—no earthly power ſhould again 
make her the dependant of Mrs. Lennard. 
To write to Mis Amſbury, was her firſt 

employment. 
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employment. Your Adela, fays ſhe, 
« ayails herſelf of the liberty of friendſhip; 
ſhe ſupplicates you for a preſent home. 
Your worthy father will not, I think, re- 
fuſe me this requeſt ; when we meet, you 
ſhall know the occaſion of it. Prepare 
Mrs. Smith for my arrival. Adieu! 1 
anticipate the happy moment of embracing 
my Louiſa.” And will you perſiſt in 
your unkind deſign of leaving us?” en- 
quired Mrs. Delamaine. Give it not 
ſuch an appellation,” replied Adela; © you 
are, I am ſure, too good to wiſh my remain- 
ing in a place, where every object recalls 
painful ideas. Should Mr. Budenal die, 
think what I muſt fuffer on ſuch an occa- 
fion, by conſidering myſelf the- principal 
cauſe of his untimely fate. Should he live, 
regard for his amiable wife requires my 
abſence, Wentworth too— Ah Madam, 
he is another inducement. 

My heart warms me to fly. Dans 
only can I hope for victory over myſelf 
Les, continued ſhe, © I tear myſelf for 

ever 


19 
ever from his ſight. I will ſtrive to merit 
the continuance of that eſteem, which 1 


value beyond the love of all mankind. 
With you too, I will ſtill hope to converſe ; 
our ſouls will ſtill be linked in friendſhip. 
I will write you long narratives, and you 
will, perhaps, ſometimes favour me with 
your poetic flights. You will not, I truſt, 
deſpiſe your Adela becauſe ſhe is poor.” 
Mrs. Delamaine made an attempt at gaicty, 
deſirous of concealing her real ſenſations ; 
but the tears ſtarted in her eyes, © I mean 
not to wait an anſwer to my letter,” ſaid 
Adela, I already know what it will con- 
tain ; to-morrow morning a ſtage goes for 
Barton, in that I wiſh to take a place.” 
Mr. Lancaſter oppoſed her intention, but 
ſhe remained inflexible to all their intreaties, 
ſhe would not accept the proffered chariot — 
% No,” faid ſhe, « humility now becomes 
me beſt, a ſtage coach is more adapted to 
my preſent ſtation. Her place was accord- 
ingly taken; their parting was ſuch, as may 
be eaſily conceived. Olivia clung around 


her 


( 69. ) 
her neck, and begged her not to leave them. 
« Take me with you then,” ſaid ſhe, « T 
can't ſtay without you.” Adela, after a 
ſevere conteſt, forced herſelf away, too 
deeply affected to pronounce an—Adieu ! 
Accompanied by Mrs. Delamaine's woman, 
ſhe ſlept at the inn, and the next morning 


conveyed her from every recent connec- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXXCII. 


* DIEU! Mrs. Webly,” faid Adela, 

as ſhe ſtepped into the coach, 
«tell your miſtreſs, in my affection, ſhe 
will ever live, and kiſs Olivia for me.“ 
Mrs. Webly had been in ſuperior life, and 
was endeared to her lady, by the hard hand of 
misfortune. 
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« May Heaven ever bleſs 
you Mi!” faid ſhe with emotion, and 
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670) 
turned from the coach. She made a few 
ſteps back to the inn, but, ſeeming to re- 
collect ſomething, returned with quickneſs, 
wiping away a tear which Adela had occa- 
ſioned. 

« beg pardon Ma am, ſaid ſhe, . for 
my remiſſneſs, but here is ſomething Mr. 
Lancaſter deſired me to give you, and I 
would not for the world you had gone 
without it.” It was a ſmall ivory caſket. 
Adela took it from her, and again repeated 
an affectionate adieu 

So numerous were the reflections that 
crouded the mind of Adela at this period, 
that ſhe was ſome moments ſeated in the 
coach, before ſhe obſerved a fellow-traveller 
in the oppoſite corner; ' but her attention 
was rouſed by a very remarkable yawn, 
and looking up, ſhe ſaw it proceeded from 
the almoſt diſlocated jaws of her com- 
panion. It was repeated, and, if meant to 
draw attention, proved ſucceſsful. He was 
a ſhort man, very corpulent, and of a ſan- 
guine complexion, nothing remarkable in 

his 


G 


his face, but a pair of eyes that told ſweet 
tales of love to every female that chance 
threw in his way. 

Wich thoſe powerful auxiliaries, (and a 
tongue whoſe ſmooth and gentle accents, 
like the Syren's melodious warblings, charm- 
ed many an unweary traveller) he made 
many a dreadful inroad on the unguarded 
heart. Finding his humble aſſiſtant, the 
yawn had performed its office, and attracted 
the notice of Adela, whoſe looks and atti- 


tudes marked her an object of no common 


mold ; and whoſe youth, thus left to its own 
guidance, ſeemed favourable to his wiſh, of 
ſhining with more than common eclat. He 
therefore, reſolved to improve the preſent 
moment, and ſummoning one of his moſt 
bewitching looks in a tone of voice which 
he deemed peculiarly inſinuating, enquired 
if ſhe was going to Wiltſhire? Adela 
made the laconic reply of, © yes Sir,” and 
her ideas returned to their former c >ntem- 
plations. Seeing his firſt effort to produce 


more 


ſociability, unſuc c :ſsful, he reſolved to be 
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more bold, and ſeating himſelf by her ſide, 
lamented mot pathetically that ſuch a charm- 
ing young lady ſhould be unattended, and 
begged ſhe would depute him her guardian 
during their journey. - As he pronounced 
this requeſt, he, with great freedom, threw 
his arm round the waiſt of Adela; but this 
impolitic piece of gallantry, rendered his 
high raiſed hopes abortive. Withdrawing 
herſelf from his ardent embrace, Adela 
viewed him with that ſort of dignified con- 
tempt which real ſuperiority cannot ſup- 
preſs when daring intruders call for puniſh- 
ment. © I need no champion Sir,” ſaid 
ſhe, © and beg you will not give yourſelf 
any trouble on my account.” The firm 
tone in which ſhe uttered thoſe words, pro- 
duced the deſired effect; her companion 
dared not to make a reply, but ſhrunk into 
one corner of the coach, and gnawed his 
8 
They were now joined by two females, 
who immediately engroſſed the attention of 
Adela's humbled gallant. From them he 


met 


C 73: 
met with a reception, infinitely more gra- 
cious than what ſhe had granted him, and it 
baniſhed his late chagrin. The elder wo- 
man, tall and maſculine, with a face which 
is not diſparaged by the appellation of ugli- 
neſs, exclaimed, © She had left het cookery- 
book at the inn, and was getting out of the 
coach to fetch it; but ſtopping ſhort, 
« Come Jenny,” faid ſhe, © thy legs are 
younger than mine girl, doſt thou go back 
for it.” © Ay to be ſure,” replied the 
girl, but may be I mayn't find the way in 
cis hurly burly place, it an't like our 
town,” „ will be your conductor if you 
pleaſe,” faid the gallant ſquire in the corner. 
She ſimpered, and looked at her governante, 
who bawled out, © Nay" Jenny, to be ſure 
you can't refuſe the gentleman's kindneſs.” 
Delighted at the ſanction of her aunt, for 
ſuch ſhe proved to be, Jenny returned the 
kind glance of her ſmirky eſcort, as he 
. aſliſted her out of the coach. *. 
« That's my on ſiſter's dafter, ſaid 
the loquacious aunt as ſoon as ſhe found 
Vol. II. E herſelf 
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herſelf alone with Adela, © and I challenge 
the county ſhe lives in to produce a cle- 
verer laſs. She'll reap, or make hay with 
ſome ſix of em; and as for running at the 
wakes, there's none can come near her, ſhe 
always gets the prize; but now ſhe's going 
to be another like fort of a body if ſhe 
minds her pees and cue's, ſhe'll be as well 
off as any lady, and its all through my means. 
Why ſhe's going to be firſt chambermaid in 
a great family, where nobody's better 
known than farmer Jennings's wife, nor 
better diſpected neither, thof I ſay it that 
ſhou'dn't ſay it, as the ſaying is. And ſo 
Madam, and young ſquire is going to make 
a tower, it's an outlandiſh place they're 
going to, but I alway forgets the name of 
it, and as I heard ſay, Madam, was upon the 
look-out for a good ſmart girl to look after 
the houſe, and keep it in order while they 
are wanting.—I went myſelf to talk with 
her upon the object of Jenny, and by the 
perſcription I gived of her, Madam, thoſt 

ſhe 
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ſhe wan'd do, and fo I made an excreſcence 
into Cumberland to fetch her myſelf.” 

« Indeed,” ſaid Adela in a tone of com- 
placency, but ſhe was prevented from 
finiſhing the ſentence by a mild interroga- 
tion very near them, © Is there not three 
places left?” ſaid a pleaſing maſculine voice,” 
« I am aſſured there was that number taken 
in the name of Wilmot laſt evening.” 
« Then there muſt be ſome miſtake,” ſaid 
the perſon to whom the enquiry was ad- 
dreſſed, © I will ſee in the book. Adela 

| looked out of the window. There were 
| two gentlemen and an elderly Lady ſtand- 
| ing with their backs to the coach. One 
who wore the habit of a clergyman, was 
turned round, and diſcovered the face of a 
youthful friend, the near relation of a 
beloved companion, one who was many 
years an inmate of the ſame peaceful village 
with Adela. Sallenia Wilmot was beloved 
by all who knew her, and with Miſs Amſ- 
bury they formed a trio in friendſhip; 
but early misfortune deprived them of her 

E 2 ſociety, 
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ſociety, while their ardent and reciprocal 
attachment was cemented by time. 

Alas ! ill-fated Sallenia, from the age of 
thirteen thou wert the ſport of ſour mis- 
fortune—a mark ſet up, at which crucl 
perſecution was commiſſioned to ſhoot her 
envenomed arrows. Loſs of friends, and 
the moſt cruel wrongs, introduced that 
monſtrous tyrant, Poverty! Her, the fell 
ſavage followed from place to place, 
ſcourged her with unremitting ſeverity, and 
robbed her of every earthly good. She 
gained many friends, but they were quick- 
ly chaſed away by unrelenting poverty. 
Long, long indeed, did the poor patient 
ſufferer ſtruggle with accumulated evils; 
a judgment ſound, a penetration quick, and 
that too often fatal gift, exquiſite ſenſibility, 
added poignancy to every ſuffering. They 
made her the envy and hatred of little 
minds, ſuch minds, alas ! as are too fre- 
quently met with; ſuch, as with the will, 
poſſeſs the power of diffuſing miſery around 
them—who know no diſtinction between 

great 
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great and good, poor and defpicable. 
Through a hoſt of beings, that come under 
this deſcription, Sallenia Wilmot fought her 
painful way, obedience to Him who aſſigns 
us all our various trials in this vale of pro- 
bation, till at length, o'erpowered by mul- 
titude, Heaven accepted the early facrifice, 
and granted the uncomplaining ſufferer an 

aſylum in the ſilent grave. 
This was the account which Adela re- 
ceived from Mr. Wilmot, when ſhe en- 
quired for his couſin. It ſtruck her to the 
foul ; ſhe knew Sallenia had long fince been 
taken under the protection of a powerful 
friend, but ſhe knew no more. Her tears 
fell on the hand of Mr. Wilmot, as he 
related, with emotion, the mournful tale. 
The gentleman, by his ſide, forced his cane 
into the earth, and ſighed deeply. His 
perſon beſpoke the ravages of illneſs ; but 
there was ſomething unſpeakably intereſting 
in his tout enſemble. A green ribbon was 
bound acroſs his eyes; he was in deep 
mourning, and an elderly lady, in the fame 
E 3 habit, 
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habit, leaned on his arm. —Jenny aM her 
gallant now appeared, accompanied by the 
book-keeper of the inn, who informed Mr. 
Wilmot there had been three places taken 
for them he found, but it had been-miſtaken 
for two, and another gentleman had taken 
a place, and paid his money. They were 
greatly embarraſſed ; the coachman deſired 
they would decide the point, as it was time 
to fet off, and Adela's officious beau was 
about to quit his claim, lamenting very 
pathetically, the diſappointment, as buſineſs 
of importance awaited him in the neignbour- 
hood of Barton that evening. Whea the 
kind Mrs. Jennings obviated every difi- 
culty—< Make em give back half your 
money Jane,” exclaimed ſhe, “and go in 
the baſket, it will fave a'moſt enow to buy 
a new gownd. and Madam wan't like you a 
pin the worſt for being thrifty--I wiſh 1'd 
thoft of it before, I'd a gone in the baſket 
—_— 

Jenny looked gloomy, and ſeemed to 
expect ſome conceſſion from her ſpark, not 
recollecting 
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recollecting that ſelf is univerſally the firſt of 
all conſideration. Jenny, therefore, re- 
luctantly mounted the baſket, in compliance 
with the will of her aunt, and the coach 
drove off. 

J am going to be an inhabitant of 
Barton,” faid Mr. Wilmot ; “ You, I ſup- 
poſe, Miſs Northington, are but a viſitor.” 
«I am a viſitor, indeed,” replied Adela 
with emotion. Mr. Wilmot feared he had 
erred; he was no ſtranger to the highly 
applauded beneficence of Mrs. Lennard, 
and was rather ſurprized, after ſuch an 
event, to meet Adela in a ſtage- coach. 
They were all filent ſome moments; the 
farmer's loquacious wife ſeemed buſied in 
taking an inventory of every thing, how- 
ever trifling, about her fellow-travellers, 
till no longer able to ſuppreſs her curioſity, 
which was rouſed by the name of Mr. 
Wilmot, ſhe enquired if he was the young 
perſon that ſne heard ſay was going to have 
the pariſh of Barton, and being anſwered in 
the affirmative, © Ay,” ſays ſhe, © I know a- 
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many people in Barton, thof I lives a good 
way off myſelf; and I only wiſhes as how 
you may be as good to the poor as their 
laſt parſon was never ſaw the ge'maa in 
my life, but I hear ſay as how he was one of 
the moſt charitableſt men in all the warld, 
and that he maintained tae dafter of a young 
parſon who had the living afore him, (I 
forget his name) for all the world like a lady, 
and never had a ferthing of money for it— 
To be ſure, by all accounts, ſhe was a well- 
diſ-poſed child, but what of that? No- 
body's got any buſineſs to maintain other 
folks's children.” 

This was more than Adela could poſſi- 
bly bear. Mr. Wilmot winked at Mrs. 
Jennings — Why,” continued ſne, I 
hopes I hav'n't ſaid nothing to make the 
young lady cry, ſhe is a ſtranger to me, but 
I likes her looks, and I only ſpeaks by 
hear-ſay ; but a may-be, ſhe may know 
ſomething bad of old parſon Smith, for to 
beſure, as the ſaying is, all his not gold that 
glitters.” © You miſtake,” ſaid Adela, 
te thoſe 


ſe 
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e thoſe tears flow in memory of his vir- 
tues.” © Ay, it may be fo,” replied Mrs: 
Jennings, © I don't know as for that, but I 
never cry about ſuch things ; howſomever, 


that's not my look out, all I know his wedow 


is as much beloved as Madam Rhodes her- 


ſelf, and I know as much about Madam's 
family as any body I believe, let the other be 
where they will. It is they I was a telling 
you about Miſs, that is a going to make 
the touer. 

The eyes of the perſonage at her Mn 
now ſparkled ; ſince their departure he had 
ſpoken only with thoſe eloquent intelligen- 
cers, but now opened his mouth to bear a 
part in the converſation, when the inceſſant 
alarum of Mrs. Jennings again began. 
“There is not, in all our country, a more 
prettyer young gentleman than *ſquire 
Rhodes; he is a going to make the tower 
with his Mamma, and a learned man is 
hired to go with them. A pewter I think 
Madam calls him.” 
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« T am the perſon you allude to,” faid 
her neighbour with quickneſs, © I have the 
honor of being appointed the travelling pre- 
ceptor of Mr. Rhodes.” Oy 

« And do you know Mr. Smith Sir?” 
enquired Adela. © I have never yet ſeen 
any of the family,” replied he coldly, 
This gave riſe to a very animated dialogue 
| between him and Mrs. Jennings, in which 
the latter gave the hiſtory of the Rhodes's, 
for many generations, which had been 
handed down to her by her firſt good man, 
to uſe her own phraſe and his forefathers, 
embelliſhing the narration with much pane- 
gyric, on Madam's affamility and young 
Maſter's prettineſs, which laſted till the 
ſtage ſtopped at the deſtined place of din- 
ner. Then had our heroine an opportunity 
of enquiring more particularly about the 
much-lamented Miſs Wilmot—Theſe are 
the ſad particulars. 

The death of a worthy relative, whom, 
from infancy, ſhe looked up to as a parent, 
attended by a pecuniary diſappointment, 

reduced 


3 
reduced her to indigence. Relations and 
friends are deemed ſynonymous terms ; but 
far otherwiſe was her experience. Numer- 
ous were thoſe empowered to aid her; but, 
alas! not one exerted that power : among 
ſtrangers, ſhe was left almoſt overwhelmed 
with every ſpecies of diſtreſs, excluſive of 
what attends the commiſſion of evil. She 
had a mother, but, alas! that reflection only 
ſerved to add ten-fold force to her afflic- 
tions, A mother, alas! more wretched. 
than herſelf, (in point of ſituation) wedded 
to a ſecond partner, ſurrounded by a numer- 
ous offspring. Reduced“ Ah ! I cannot 
ſay how much,” faid Mr. Wilmot. What 
were her own ſorrows to thoſe occaſioned 
by the diſtreſs of her parent? Diſtreſs not 
in herpower to alleviate ! No longer able to 
ſupport the ſtings and arrows. of outrageous 
fortune, aimed at her which every way ſhe 
turned, ſhe went into voluntary exile. She 
fled from the preſent, and encountered new 
and various difficulties in a ſtrange country, 
2 country, perhaps, of all others, the leaſt 
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calculated for a mind and ſituation like hers; 
who can delineate the thouſand and ten 
thouſand inſults. which ſhe experienced the 
excruciating, heart-rending ſenſations which 
reduced her almoſt to the verge of the 
grave? But Heaven kindly raiſed her up 
aſſiſtance, ſhe was ſnatched from the jaws 
of death, and again returned to England. 
The parental roof. could not even afford 
her a ſhelter ; ſhe ſought it elſewhere, 
ſtruggled with the oft intruding ſigh, pro- 
fited by the rigid doctrine of experience, 
was reſigned, content, bore, without repine- 

ing, the welcome ſtroke of death. 
Heaven, ever pleaſed with meek ſub- 
miſſion, ſaid, © It is enough,” ſnatched her 
from the graſp of cold, unfecling world- 
lings. Raiſed her a friend indeed ! through 
whom ſhe felt a cheering. ray of comfort; 
but it was too late, a delicate mind, in- 
jured ere it attains maturity, can never be 
reſtored. Such was her caſe ; life ſtole 
away, by faint degrees. Chance brought 
ber couſin, Mr. Wilmot, to London during 
her 
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her laſt illneſs.— She breathed her laſt in 
the houſe of the lady now with. im. A 
gentleman, who long and ardently had 
ſought her hand, came from afar to urge 
his oft-told tale, but found her. a clay- cold 


corſe! Reſpecting (for her ſake) that 


lady who had been a mother to his loved 
Sallenia, he preſſed her to his heart, and 


called her his. Occaſioned by the ſevere 


ſhock, a fever ſeized him, but he was 
ſpared, and was now conducting his wor- 
thy friend to the country ſeat of a near 
relation in the vicinity of Wiltſhire, hoping 
it might alleviate their mutual regret, and 
anticipated their viſit in conſideration of 
Mr. Wilmot, wha could be na longer abſent 
from his juſt acquired vicarage, and wiſhed 


be the companion of their journey. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


To what lethe Mrs. Jennings had been 

paying her devotions, I cannot de- 
termine; but certain it is, ere ſhe had been 
many minutes re- ſeated in their vehicle, ſhe 
forgot all her cares, and entertained her 
fellow-travellers by the melody of her or- 
gans, until they ſtopped at the door of Mr. 
Amſbury. Adela's heart palpitated, ſhe turned 
pale, and red, by turns, as Mr. Wilmotaſſiſted 
her out of the coach. She uttered an em- 
phatical adieu! and the worthy Amſbury 
preſſed her to his boſom, calling her his 
child — his ſecond daughter —next in his 
affection to Louiſa, © Why,” fays he, 
ce my good girl, why this agitation, are you 
not at home?“ © Pardon me,” ſaid ſhe, 
holding his hand between her's in a ſup- 
plicating attitude, © for thus intruding on 
your goodneſs.” She then introduced their 
new vicar, who having reſigned his charge, 
N | WAS 
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was returning to his friend, when a ſpecta- 
cle, truly comic, made him ſtart back. 
This was no other than the deranged zete of 
Mrs. Jennings thruſt out through the ſtage 
window, who ftarting from her ſtate of 
ſorgetfulneſs, dropt her hat and bonnet, and 
eagerly aſking for Miſs, (as ſhe termed 
Adela) ſtayed not to replace them, but 
popped out her moſt unlovely head to get 
another peep at her, loudly vociterating— 
« Well, God be we' ye Mis, you're a 
clever girl, good enow for the parſon him 
ſelf, ſaving his preſence, thof you ha'n't got 
a penny of portion, keep up your heart, 
and will be a match yet, for I'm ſure he's 
got a monſtrous mind to you—thiak of me 
when it comes about.” Mon- Dieu] ex- 
claimed Mr. Wilmot, unable to command 
his riſible muſcles. The ſcene extorted a 
ſmile, even at this juncture, from Adela. 
She waved her handkerchief, as the coach 
drove off, and entered the houſe with Mr. 
Amſbury. Her Louiſa was not there to 
give her a welcome ; ſhe was gone to com- 
5 municate 
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municate the contents of her letter to Mrs, 
Smith. 

Seated in deep converſation, in a ſmall 
parlour that looked into the garden, tney 
waited her return. A carriage ſtopped at 
the gate, the ſound of voices came, waſted 
by the gentle zephyrs; Adela liſtened a 
moment, then ſtarting from her ſeat, it is 
Mrs. Smith, ſhe exclaimed, and darted out 
of the room with the ſwiftneſs of thought. 
At the door of Mrs. Rhodes's chariot, ſhe 
ſhared the rapturous welcomes of her friends, 
and wept her thanks. Dear child of my 
heart,” ſaid Mrs. Smith, „we were pre- 
paring to viſit London, and conduct you to 
the abode of real affection, but you have 
kindly anticipated our deſigns. To your 
Louiſa I now ſubmit my claims, but to- 
morrow muſt be mine. Mrs. Rhodes is all 
impatience to ſce you, and I truſt my de- 
ſcription will not be deemed a flatterer.” 
Weary in body, and ſtill more weary in 
mind, Adela retired early to the apartment 
of Miſs Amſbury, and greatly as ſhe need- 
ed 
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ed the balmy bleſſing of ſleep, it was not 


ſuffered to approach her eye-lids. Much 


had ſhe to communicate—much to explain 
— much to hear—and Betty ſummoned 
them to breakfaſt ere ſhe had finiſhed. 
Leaning on the arm of her Louiſa, ſhe 
ſtrolled round the garden, and concluded 
her recital while the chariot was getting 
ready. © Ere now,” ſaid ſhe, ©:perhaps 
the excellent Alfred has left his native 
ſhores ; may proſperous gales attend, and 
every bleſſing hover around him!“ | 
Mrs. Smith joined them; with ſome 
difficulty was Miſs Amſbury prevailed on 
to be of the party, and ere Mrs. Rhodes 


had quitted her apartment, they arrived 


Faern-Hall. 

It was the ſeat which had once belonged- 
to Adela's anceſtors. Here it was, where 
Sir William Urſell had ſeen, and loved 
the mother of Mrs. Lennard. Often had 
Adela trod its woody labyrinths; it was, 
bordering on the ' pariſh of Barton, and 


hither its youthful inhabitants often re- 


paired» 
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paired, after the ſultry heats of a ſummer's 
day, rambled in pairs through its verdant 
ſhades, or reclined in its moſſy bowers. 
Long had it belonged to its preſent poſ- 
ſeſſors; but the gardens were neglected, 
and the manſion only inhabited by peaſants, 
until the recent death of Mrs. Rhodes's 
eldeſt fon, the darling of her ſoul. Their 
former abode, then, became irkſome to 
her, the ſpot where every room, and every 
object, preſented her with the image of her 
beloved Walter, was no longer ſupportable. 
It was vacated, and Faern-Hall fixed on as 
their future reſidence, from whoſe gracious 
owner Adela experienced ſuch a reception, 
as inſtantly baniſhed her natural reſerve, 
and inſpired her with the eaſe of long 
acquaintance, Mrs. Rhodes had paſſed 
her life in courts nll very lately, and that 
eaſe of manners and happy flow of lan- 
guage, generally attendant on the great, 
was rendered animated and intereſting by 
the warmth of her heart and the excellence 
of her underſtanding. It was impoſſible to 

| liſten 
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liſten to her without delight; indeed, fo 
faſcinating was her manner, that it ſtamped 
a value on every ſentence ſhe uttered. 
Strong ſenſe was to her, almoſt a ſuperflu- 
ous gift ; ſhe would have charmed without 
it, but with it was irreſiſtible. Long did 
ſhe triumph under the appellation of the 
Female Cheſterfield —Adored by one ſex, 
and envied by the other, who ſung I o's to 
Venus, and celebrated a jubilee, when ſhe 
withdrew from the flattering croud, and hid 
herſelf in ſolitude. But highly as ſhe was 
delighted with Adela, great was the diſ- 
appointment of her ſon. His perceptor had 
laviſhed encomiums on Adela's perſon, 
which, in his opinion, were very unmerited; 
and he could not avoid exprefling his ſur- 
prize to Mr. Lambert, the firſt moment 
they were alone, who very politely owned» 
his miſtake, though, in reality, he ſtill 
thought her 


More than Painting can expreſs, | 
Or youthful Poets, fancy, when they love.” 


Deeply 
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Deeply ſenſible of the diſtinction of Mrs. 
Rhodes — A diſtinction!“ ſaid ſhe, fo 
infinitely above my deſerts.” The heart of 
Adela glowed with. grateful reſpect, as ſhe 
followed that lady to take a- ſurvey of the 
improvements ſhe had made in the houſe. 
They paſſed through a long gallery, lined 
on either ſide with pictures Here,” ſail 
Mrs. Rhodes, “ the race of the Northing- 
tons are immortalized.” The laſt was a 
young female, ſitting in a penſive poſture, 
her attention fixed on a miniature portrait, 
which ſhe held in her hand, deſpondency 
was marked in every feature, Adela turned 
from it. © That piece, ſaid Mrs. Rhodes, 
« js ſaid to be the mother of Mrs. Lennard, 
drawn long before her marriage; and the 
portrait on which ſhe gazes, her only bro- 
ther, a noble youth, who fell in the defence 
of his country.” 

Adela remembered an obſervation. of Sir 
William Urſell's, which ſerved to confirm 
this relation. There was, ſhe could not 
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help thinking, a reſemblance between that 
picture and her own perſon. 

They returned to the parlour. Again 
Mr. Rhodes criticiſed the perſon of our 
heroine, but had not ſoul enough to diſ- 
cover by what means ſhe gained the uni- 
verſal appellation of charming. Mis 
Amſbury was infinitely more to his taſte ; 


„True, ſhe was fair; 


Oh! how divinely faic!” 


Delicate, yet blooming, with flaxen hair, 
and bright blue eyes, large and expreſſive. 
All owned Louiſa Amſbury, handſome. 
Add to this, an excellent underſtanding, 
and a ſerenity of temper, rarely met with, 
and wonder when I tell you ſhe was at this 
period in her twentieth year, a ſtranger to 
the voice of love. Her converſation was 
admired—her good qualities loudly talked 
of —her example held forth to excite 
emulation in all her youthful friends. Her 
benevolent heart was ever attentive to the 
call of humanity—none ſo generally careſſed 

among 
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among her female friends—none more ex- 
tolled among her male acquaintance ; but 
her heart was ſuffered to dwell unmoleſted 
in 1ts native abode, ſhe was not formed to 
inſpire the tender paſſion, and ſighed not 
for a lover, becauſe ſhe knew not what it 
was to love. 

Mr. Rhodes was the firſt who ſelected 
her even as an object of tender admiration ; 
and his preference, although unobſerved by 
Louiſa, did not eſcape the acute diſcern- 
ment of Mrs. Rhodes; and Miſs Amſbury, 
after receiving a very cool invitation, was 
ſuffered to return to Barton. Fain would 
Adela have accompanied her, but ſo warm- 
ly was her ſtay at Faern-Hall inſiſted on, 
that to refuſe, would have been to offend. 
Here ſhe ſpent near a week, made a rapid 
progreſs in the good graces of Mrs. 
Rhodes, while her ſon, whoſe behaviour 
was nearly allied to incivility, pronouncing 
her, not a bit pretty, rambled about as 
uſual, and wiſhed again to ſee the blue- 
eyed Beaury of Barton. 

| Herbert 
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Herbert Rhodes grew up under the 
tuition of a rich aunt, who, to uſe her fre- 
quent expreſſion, would not ſuffer her 
darling to be croſſed. Under her roof, 
the favorite, uncultured, attained maturity. 
Various were the tutors that inſpected his 
education. They were all a ſet of ſevere 
wretches, the fweet boy ſhould not be 
treated with ſuch ſtrictneſs, ſhe could not 
bear to ſee his beautiful face disfigured by 
tears. In vain did his ſenſible mother re- 
monſtrate — in vain repreſent the irre- 
parable injury ſne was doing him. The 


cruel indulgent aunt was proof againſt every 


argument, and ſuch an immenſe fortune 
muſt not be hazarded by having recourſe to 
compulſive meaſures, 
Thus injured by misjudged fondaels; d 

is eaſy to conceive his character at this 
period, when he had juſt completed his 
nineteenth year; bleſſed by Nature with no 
one gift that can compenſate for the want 
of education. Every word, geſture, and 
action, conveyed the idea of an uninformed 
ſpoilt 
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Ppoilt baby, of ſix feet high. Even the 
partial eye of maternal love, could not be 
blind to his obvious defects; ſhe ſaw and 
lamented them, and dropped the frequent 
tear in memory of his buried brother, 
Whoſe amiable manners made him beloved» 
and whoſe remarkable attainments rendered 
him reſpectable. Every budding hope was 
cut off, and he was conſigned to the filent 
tomb. Affluence laviſhes her ſtores on his 
i brother. The fortune of his aunt, added 
4 to his paternal inheritance, produces a 
: if revenue ſuperior to many principalities.— 
Though late, his mother wiſhed to render 
| him worthy of the rank he held in life. 
He was juſt returned from making the 
| . tour of England with a young nobleman, 
by whoſe recommendation he obtained Mr. 
| 
| 


Lambert; and Mrs. Rhodes, actuated by 
true | parental regard, knowing her ſon 
obſtinate, fiery, and ſelf-willed, undertook 
to be the companion of his travels, well 
aſſured, that, except herſelf, there was not a 
perſon exiſting of whom ſhe ſtood in the 
- 217051 | leaſt 
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curioſities of the great. What more im- 
mediately relates to me, is the good living 
and the comforts of this place, to a man 
with prudence and a moderate pocket 
I can croſs the Seine for a farthing a time; 
for fifteen pence can have five or ſix covers 
of any kind of catables, well dreſſed in their 
reſpective ways, and a pint of better wine 
included, than we can get for three half 
crowns a bottle in England ; and moſt other 
things in proportion, reaſonable. Friend 
Quick looks at me with pity and com- 
paſſion, for the profuſeneſs I am addicted 
to; and dare ſay, is in haſte to leave me 
leſt-.I ſhould become a bankrupt; and a 
ſuitor to him for recruits; but I ſhould 
pit the man infinitely more, that is re- 
duced to this ſhift; for I am perſuaded the 
om e e of, Romeo and Juliet, had-yor | 
more flinty hearts. 

Adieu! May thine remain, ever atten- 
dye to the eloquent claims of thy fellow- 
G. Hos. 


Vor. Il BY - MRS. 
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MRS. DELAMAINE 


IN ANSWER 


TO THE FOREGOING, 


EVERAL circumſtances united to pre- 

vent the promiſed introduction ar- 
riving in time: and for your letters, dull 
indeed and moſt tireſome would they be, 
but for the youthful heroine of whom they 
ſpeak Thanks to me for this acquiſition ! 
remember, and be grateful. Fancy! no, 
the charming maid will have nothing to ſay 
to you; on the contrary, ſo offended is ſhe 
at having her name profaned by ſuch un- 
hallowed lips, that ſhe now refuſes to de- 
ſcend: ſo thus I puniſh you with diſmal 
proſe, in which of all earthly beings, I 
ſurely make the moſt rueful figure. 


Well 
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Well then—Firſt I congratulate you on 
your agreeable ſociety at Mr. Lindſay's; 
commiſſion you to ſay every thing that 
is kind and friendly for me, to himſelf 
and the Melvins, who I am well aſſured 
exceed your moſt ſanguine expectations. 
Who can this Mr. Lewis be? I have been 
hammering my brains ever ſince I received 
yours, but can make nothing of it: how- - 
ever, to give you your due, your behaviour 
and conjectures - reſpecting my Adela is 


noble; and I am well aſſured you never 


My ſpirit riſes againſt Mrs. Rhodes, her 
conduct bodes no good; as to her fool, I 
only wiſh him the wholeſome diſcipline of 


ſome good pedagogue, with a hard heart, 


and a ſtrong arm. He attached to Adela ! 
no, it cannot be | 


None but kindred ſouls can love, 


you know is my motto. Such was the 
paſſion of a former lover of hers ; ſhe will 
G 2 know 
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know who I mean when you tell her he is 
reſtored to health, but not reclaimed — 
penitence is vaniſhed with danger. Again 
has he-deſerted his amiable wife, and whi- 
ther he is gone, none knows; Lord 
W———— and myſclf are her conſolers, 
we do all we can, but little doth it avail, 
Tell . her, likewiſe, Auguſtus Melville is 
gone to Scotland with the Urſells: I fear 
he thinks of an union with Harriet. It is a 
golden bait; but if he ſwallows it, ruin is 
the inevitable conſequence—he knows how 
to diſtinguiſh. I have already faid more 
than I had any right to ſay, but friendſhip 
was my prompter; yet, fool as ſhe is, ſhe 
knows how to ſpeak to the ruling paſſion : 
ſhe fains illneſs, has told him the cauſe of 
Fanny's death, and he believes, unleſs he 
marries her, ſhe likewiſe will be the victim 
of love. Ah, vanity, how eaſily art thou 
deceived ! Fanny's death I always believed 
to be very independent of him. Con- 
ſumption is hereditary in the family of the 
Urſclls; but ſhe liked him, and thought it 

gets! very 
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very pretty to expire in heroics: however, 
as I really regard this youth, and think him 
poſſeſſed of merit, I ſhall ſincerely grieve if 
this connection takes place. 

You know of Mrs. Lennard, at leaſt you 
have heard of her; it is reported her huſ- 
band is dead, and ſhe is going to take a 
young Hibernian to her arms. 

I am much indebted to you for your 
very accurate deſcription of Paris. Ah! I 
would not exchange one of the wortbies 
you allude to, for a million of ſuch petty- 
fogging travellers. But by way of ſoften- 
ing this humiliating ſtroke, I again repeat 
my approbartion of thy philanthropy. Watch 
over thy little ſparkler ; prove as reſponſib'e 
a a guardian, as that queer old fellow Neſter 
Ironſides himſelf, and thou wilt then ever 
baſk in the re 1 {miles of 


E. DzLanains 


"4 MR. 
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MR. HUGHES 
ro 
MRS. DELAMAINE, 


' 1 Venice. 


'S it not marvellous that a ſmirking Abbe, 
who cats macarony every day for his 
the melting ſtrains of the Signora's warmb- 
ling to ſweet ſounds of the Italian Orphei— 
Is it not wonderful, I ſay, that a young 
Macaroni, thus engaged, will beſtow any 
thought, much leſs expend any time or 
labour in counting the dull dames of that 
foggy, cold, and uncomfortable iſland which 
thou inhabiteſt? Old friends are well 


when one's at home in a country 
where 
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where there is nought elſe to amuſe or 
divert; but here, in an enlightened land- 
the land of Hybla ! the land of delicacy ! 
the habitation of the niuſes! the theatre of 
the ſciences ! the regions 'of wine and oil, 
and all that conduces to luxury! The 
ſeat of gallantry! and the marr of levity, 
diſſipation, and the briux gfprirs! What 
waſte of time, under ſuch circumſtances a5 
theſe, to trouble one's head about cold, ce 
| dames, that have refuſed their do2etis 1 
There are none ſuch here I aſſure o 
No, no, chey are all ee 

Surpriſed, 1 ſuppoſe, thar you have head 
nothing of us ſince we quitred the gay 
. metropolis of France—Why it proceeds 
chiefly from the truſt you have impoſed on 
me, a truſt which I find it a difficult matter 
to diſcharge the Rhodian volcano threatens: 
tremendouſly! We are all involved in 
gloom, and I daily expect a dreadful erup · 
tion. My little fparkler ſmiles, and wiſhes 
to appear what I know ſhe is not — happy! 
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—- Trembles at your intelligence about Mrs. 
Lennard, &c. &c. and has explained to me 
the myſtery of the fictitious Lewis. He is, 
indeed, the huſband of that lady. Add to 
this apology for filence, my kind con- 
ſideration for your pocket. What but 
ruin would betide ladies who were peſtered 
with a number of Italian letters? If, in- 
deed, the ſweet ſcent of them would adhere 
to your Adonis, and ſave the expence of 
perfumes, it might be ſomething ; but I 
fear, all fragrant as we are in Italy, much 
of the charming odours of this epiſtle will 
be exhaled in the garments of the courier 
before it reaches your fair hands, and nothing 
be left to recommend me, but the old 
faſhioned claims of long acquaintance, re- 
gard, and friendſhip ; add to which, a little 
tincture of the catre,, to which I chiefly 
attribute your partiality. No wonder, then, 
I ſhould cheriſh it in my boſom, carefully 
diſplay it in every circle which I honour 
with my preſence, and be proud of its 


paſſeſſion. 


We 
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We left Paris a few days after I wrote 
you laſt ; paſſed through Lyons, Avignon, 
Aix, Marſeilles, Antibes, and ſo to Nice, 
io the dominions'of his Sardinian Majeſty, 
where we ſpent near a week. From 
thence we proceeded to Genoa, then to 
Leghorn for a ſeaſon, and from there to 
Rome. | | 5 
For an accurate deſcription of our tour, 
you muſt wait until I return and publiſh. 
Then I ſhall acquaint the world and you, 
that Nice is placed in a punch-bowl, with 
one fide broken out that lets in the ſea; 
the remaining ſides, upon an olive ground, 
are painted with orange and lemon trees, 
and ſhaded with myrtles, jaſmines, and 


other ſhrubs, the ſpontaneous growth of 


| Genoa is a creſcent, round a moſt beauti- 
ful bay of the ſea, riſing in ſteps, whereon 
the houſes are arranged, in manner of an 
amphitheatre, the whole circumference. 
bounded by a range of exceeding high 
mountains, There are whole ſtreets of 


65 palaces, 
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palaces, calculated, both from fize and 
ſplendor, for the abode of princes ; ſome 
of their fronts richly adorned with marble, 
The climate is delightful, the living cheap, 
and the place altogether deſirable. 
Leghorn is an elegant, lively, little city, 


| ſituate on a very fertile flat. We liked it, 


but were impatient to be at Rome, that 
miſtreſs of the world, and grand gala of the 
arts; and yet the moſt dull and lifeleſs 
place, of its fize, I ever ſaw. True, there 
is not a city in Europe, or perhaps the 
world, that contains fuch, and ſo many 
palaces ; but palaces are very ſtupid beings, 
one or two of them will form a whole 
ſtreet : hence, therefore, one or two families 


occupy the ſpace, that in other cities twenty 


or thirty may inhabit. This accounts for 
dulneſs, want of trade, buſineſs, and amuſc- 
ments. The buildings are likewiſe very 
lofty, the ſtreets narrow, and conſequently 


dark, and the ground floors of the houſes 


have all ſtrong iron grates, that give them 
greatly the air of priſons. But within, they 


are 
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are full of the world's wonder and glory! 
All the choice things of art, and the trea- 
ſures of antiquity, are to be found here. 
Such paintings, ſculptures, and ſtatues, as 
aſtoniſh and delight. Add to which, the 
archite@ture and decorations of the fame, 
are truly admirable ; yet not ſo gayly, fo 
beautifully adorned (on their outfides 1 
mean) as the Genoeſe. The ſquares, 
piazzas, as they are here termed, are very 
paltry and irregular, compared with thoſe 
of London; but moſt of them ornamented 
with elegant fountains, that diffuſe great 
plenty of excellent water. 

But the churches of Italy are whit ſtrikes 
us with wonder and admitation. © Genoa 
- ſuperb, Naples very rich alſo, but Rome 
moſt ' eſpecially ; many of their floots? 
roofs, fides, and pillars, totally clvathied 
with marbles, paintings, ſtuccos, and thou: 
| fands of choice ſtatues and baſs reliefs, 
many of gold and filver ; the altars adorn- 
ed with precious gems, plate, and jewels of 
immenſe value. In the glorious church of 
| G6 St. 
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St. Peter, you cannot lay your hand, or ſet 
your foot on a ſpot that is not enriched as 
T have deſcribed. We made a part of the 
thouſands and tens of thouſands, that filled 
it on | Chriſtmas day; among whom were 
the Pope, the Emperour of Germany, the 
King of Sweden, all the nobility of Rome, 
and much of other countries. The Pope, 
himſelf, ſaid Maſs, and a moſt ſuperb ex- 
hibition it was. He was attended by all 
the Cardinals, in ſcarlet robes, and like- 
wiſe many Biſhops; and the alter was 
covered with tiaras and mitres, all richer in 
diamonds, pearls, and jewels, than any king- 
ly crown I ever ſaw. After the ceremony 
was over, the whole was cloſed with a pro- 
ceſſion, in which his Holineſs rode round 
tte church with his mitre on, in arm chair, 
under a canopy, and large fans of peacocks' 
feathers held up to keep the air from 

ſtriking a damp on the ſacred tete. 
The theatres of Italy are magnijfique. 
In Rome there are ſeven or eight, two in 
Farticular very large; te boxes are hung 
very 
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very ſplendidly by their reſpective pro- 
thoſe of Naples are the moſt” ſuperb I have 
yet ſeen ; particularly the royal theatre, joins 
ing to the palace. Its pit is circular, all but 
the part next the ſtage ; it has a diameter 
eighty feet, and ſix galleries round it, each 
divided into thirty- two boxes, of equal 
ſhape and fize ; the fronts of which; the 
partitions that ſeparate them, and the pillars 
that ſupport them, are all covered with 
plates of looking · glaſs, in gilded frame work; 
and when illuminated (as I have ſeen it) 
with ſeven hundred wax lights, imagination 
cannot well conceive a more ſplendid ſcene. 
Uſually they have only one chandeher, let 
down during the aſſemblage of the com- 
pany, into the auditory, and drawn up be- 
fore the piece begins. The ſtage decora- 
tions I think not preferable to thoſe of 
London, but the prices are much more 
moderate; a prime place does not coſt, in 
common, more than one ſhilling and ſix- 
pence ſterling, except when illuminated 
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it is nearly twice that fum. 

It 
———— 
8 young gen- 
—— — their dreſſes 
— and this they do to fuch 

in voice, geſture, and deport- 
ment, as is truly amazing ; yet have I heard 
2 gentlemen, for this reaſon, declare 
inſipid of all places. 
Finding our party begi 
gin to reſtive 
nnd (pros fry want of other amuſe 
ment) exerciſing their teizing powers on 
poor Adela, and being myſelf weary of a 
place whoſe” chief recommendation are thoſe 
3 odhects, which to an attentive 
_ cerrnly convey the ſtrongeſt idea 
ancient Romans 7 — 
an; pet, the eye ſatiated with 
_— repetition, I found myſelf the prey 
laflitude, and called forth all my rhetoric 
dy of the Mrs. Rhodes to quit the 
the Oy" for Fes a. more 


This 
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This place is ſufficiently enlivening; Lon- 
r ee for its ſize, nor ſo-full. 
e ae without ae and mend, 
being paved with flat ſtones, are. attended 
with imminent danger to all careleſs foot- 
men, for they drive Jeha like, - | 
Here are upwards of three hundred So 
ſand inhabitants, and this being carnival. 
time, they are all mad, running abour after, 
public places, horſe races, maſquerades, and 
ten thouſand other fooleries, which I who 
am a grave, ſteady perſonage, would not 
condeſcend to ſhare in, were I not com- 
pelled by my office of knight-errant, to 
guard from danger, my fair and incom- 
; parable Dulcinea—the lovely Adela North- 
ington, an office, which nothing but pure 
neceſlity ſhall oblige me to relinquiſn. 

Yet often, when wearied with a ceſſation 
of images, which merely amuſe—often doth 
my ſoul ſeem to wing its flight to. the 
highly favoured ifle of my nativity ; thicher 

ſhe 
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ſhe aſpires, ardently longing to be at home 
again in the neighbourhood of honeſt, ſim- 
ple ſouls like you, who mean what you ſay, 
and wiſh neither to pick one's pocket nor 
cut one's throat. No place, no people, no 
living like that of good old England. God 
give me to my old habitation, my old con- 
nections, my old friends, and I truſt I ſhall 
never caſt them ſo far behind me again; 
though I ſhould not be juſt to Providence, 
did I fail to acknowledge I have found in 
my | perigrinations ſome worthy, moral 
characters, who have ſerved, befriended, 
and delighted me. | 

From the apartment where I now fit, I 
have a view of the fineſt bay in the known 
world. I go to the window, exclaim what 
à delicious proſpe& ! and again return to 
my eſcrutore. Proud Mount Veſuvius too, 
I ſee every day, pouring forth volumes 
of ſmoke, and turn my ideas to that dear 
land of peace, where no fiery rivers roll, 
no fierce volcanos roar. I thirſt for home. 
"v6 In 
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In this ardent wiſh my charming ward 
unites—be healthy, be happy, eee 
be your keeper. 


G. r 


MRS. DELAMAINE 
TO 


MPRESSED with the moſt lively gra- 
titude for your generous attention to my 
fair adopted daughter, I long to proſtrate 
myſelf at your feet, and kiſs the hem of 
your garment. 
From this enthuſiaſtic effuſion, let me 
deſcend to the beaten path of plain narra- 
ton, returning you my ſincere thanks for 
your 
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your laſt kind, deſcriptive, and moſt charm- 
ing letter, and, without farther prelude, 
proceed to inform you that our friends, the 
Melvilles, arrived previous to the receipt 
of your laſt. I called on them, and was 
introduced to—what muſt I call him? Mr. 
Lewis, for by that name was he announced 
to me. We ſpoke of you allʒ he dwelt on 
the ſubject of Miſs Northington's preſent 
ſituation, feared it was far from eligible, 
and highly applauded a friend of mine, that 


all be nameleſs. The report of Mrs. 


Lennard's marriage was mentioned ; he 
ſtarted, changed colour, ſaid he had ſeen 
Mr. Lennard, and enquired how long he 
had been dead ? but I could not reſolve the 
queſtion; he aſked many others, on the 
fame ſubject, with an emotion, which ſhewed 
him no indifferent party, He left London 
the next morning; a perhaps (which your 
laſt has realiſed) took poſſeſſion of my 


mind, conſequently I was not ſurprized at 


the diſcovery ; and it has been productive 
bo another, equally ſuſpected. | 
Thoughulek 
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Thoughtleſs I related it to Lord Went- 

worth, adding your paragraph of the gar- 
den rencontre, &c. &c. reſpecting Miſs 
Northington's preſent ſituation; and it has 
revealed a till now ſmothered flame. Is it 
not marvellous, to uſe your own phraſe, that 
ſpite of the world's dread-frown, which 
ſcarce the firm philoſopher can bear, a 
modern man of faſhion, ſurrounded with all 
that is deſirable, young, clegant, and every 
way accompliſhed, a model for the ſex to 
copy after in all reſpects but this, the object 
of female emulation, heart-burnings, con- 
tentions, jealouſies, envyings ſhould inter- 
cede with me to aid the mad deſign of 
wooing poverty to his arms, in the form of 
Adela Northington ? In one thus eminently 
diſtinguiſhed, does not fuch a conduct 
amaze? His rank, his family, his already 
injured fortune, the cenſures of the world, I 
urged in vain; he ſcarcely heard me— uttered 
a rhapſody about difintereſted attachment, 
delicate love, angelic virtues, falſe diſtinc- 
tions, and ayowed his determination of reſ- 
cuing 
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cuing the woman of his heart, the only one 
for whom he ever heaved a ſigh, from the 
graſp of poverty, and the ſtings of depend- 
- ance; accuſed me, in vague terms, of cold, 
unfeeling, falſe reaſoning, and begged for 
an addreſs to Adela, but it experienced the 
fate of his former requeſt ; I pronounced an 
abſolute negative, enlarging on the fre- 
quent ill conſequences of unequal unions. 
Bur no longer that Wentworth, the maſter 
of his paſſions, cool, and ever attentive to 
the call of reaſon: perfectly transformed 
by the deſpotic power of love, he ſtarted 


from his ſeat ere I had concluded, darted 


from me with impetuoſity, and without even 
bidding me an adieu, fat off the next morn- 
ing for Ireland, perhaps to invoke the 
Lennards in his cauſe. Tell Adela—Ha! 
a letter from Ireland, the ſeal and ſuper- 
— of Wentworth. — Farewell 


( In continuation. ) 


"be is from him—all a myſtery—ſays he 
. Ireland juſt time enough to make 


One 


le 
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one in the group of a cloſing tradegy—lIn- 
treats, in the name of humanity, 7 will for-. 
ward the incloſed to Miſs Northington with 
all poſſible expedition, and refers an ex- 
planation until his return to England, which 
will be almoſt immediate. 

I ſuſpend my. purpoſed advice. to Adela, 
fearful it may be ill-timed ; ſhe knows my 
ſentiments, and will, I truſt, believe in ſpite 
of appearance. I am deeply intereſted in 
her welfare, and in the preſent caſe ſolely 
actuated by a love of -propriety and a ſin- 
cere regard for the mutual happineſs of 
both parties, which cannot in my eſtimation 
be promoted, by fuch an unequal alliance. 
Delicacy and true judgment will ſhew her 


_ the affair in its proper light, and exculpate 


me from the charge of ſeverity. I have 
only to add, forgive my thus degrading 
you by the fignoble office of a go between, 
the cauſe I truſt will juſtify the dead, and 


plead my pardon ; it is the natural weakneſs 


of Adela's ſpirits, and my high opinion of 
yourſelf, for ſurely of all human beings, you 
: | } are 


| 
/ 
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are the gentleſt. You ſmile and fay this 
palliates your crime. I hope it will like- 
wiſe plead for the future, as I have a pre- 
ſentment. I ſhall, ere long, treſpaſs again. 
Farewell! and think highly of the only en- 
comium you ever, in pure ſincerity of heart, 
have yet been honoured with by 


E. DEeLAMAINE, 
— 


MRS. LENNARD 
10 


A - E L As 
| ( Jucloſed in the foregoing.) 


\ORGIVENESS from you, my ever 
dear and much-wronged Adela, is the 
wiſh that lingers round my heart: I have 
— you, but I have been myſelf moſt 
cruelly 


( . 
eruelly deceived; a hetle longer, and my 
offences will, I truſt, be expiated, approach- 
ing diſſolution opens my eyes; aſſiſted by 
the excellent Wentworth, I ſee the fource 
of all my miſery— Vanity, nurſed by a 
wrong education, introduces a train of ills, 
lays us open to the ſnares of dark hypo- 
criſy, and ſeldom fails to end in ruin. Such 
has been my fate, hear all the defence I 
have to make, and pity my credulity.— 
Firſt know my conduct to yourſelf, origi- 
nated with that Amelia, whom from infancy 
have cheriſhed in my boſom, and pre- 
ſerved from that deſtitute ſtate which muſt 
otherwiſe have been her portion, and thus 
has ſhe rewarded me. By rendering you 


my averſion, ſhe hoped to make me all her 


own; long and fubtilly ſhe laboured to 
effect this end: Le Roche and the Will 
Alton, were the ponders of her falſehood, 
they were perpetually under the maſk of 
attachment, bringing proofs of your artifice 
and ingratitude to me, your unjuſtifiable 
hauteur and ill-humour to them, too eaſily -I 

f | believed 
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believed their iniquitous tales. Your friend- 
ſhip for Mrs. Delamaine was repreſented as 
a mere pretence to conceal the real motive 
of your frequent viſits there, which was to 
carry on an amour with Lord Wentworth, 
after you were the promiſed wife of his 
friend. Tour viſit to Spring-Bank, I con- 
ſented to, as the teſt of your fidelity. Judge, 
then, you that know my temper, of my 
emotions, my rage, when informed by 
Doctor Alton and ſome others: I ſuppoſe 
through him that Lord Wentworth was 
with you, and Mr. Budenal diſmiſſed, with- | 
out a reaſon given, adding ſome ſcandalous | 
aſſertions which I implicitly believed, and 
which accounts for the cruelty of my con- \ 
duct. His Lordſhip's arrival at. this junc- e 
ture, to plead your cauſe, ſerved only to a 
Juſtify my error to myſelf ; you are no ſtran t 
ger to the reception he met with, &c. vi 
Soon after my arrival here, Doctor th 
Alton ſhewed me a letter from a friend of in 
his in England, containing an account of m 
my loved Henry's death; in moſt pathetic the 
terms 
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terms deſcribes the ſorrow of his father, at 
whoſe houſe he was then a viſitor, adding a 
minute relation of every circumſtance at- 
tending the laſt moments of my huſband, 
from the lips of an Italian nobleman pre- 
ſent at that awful period, who aſſured him 
he died full of unrelenting ſeverity toward 
me. I was extremely ſhocked. Awhile-I 
grieved his loſs and irretrievable error. 
But long abſence and a reſentment which I 


could not ſuppreſs at his ſuſpicions, and that 


inflexible cruelty with which I was told, he 
ſhut his heart againſt conviction—in a great 
meaſure effaced his image from my ſoul. 
The inceſſant round of gaiety which pre- 
vails in this region of diſſipation, wiped off 


every remaining trace of his remembrance, 


and I thought of him only as a tale that is 
told. Too ſoon I liſtened to the ardent 
vows of a young officer, nearly related to 
the vile Alton. Blinded by a momentary 


infatuation, cheated by the blandiſhments of - 


my falſe friends, I gave up my reaſon to 


their guidance, Every intruding accuſa- 
Vol. II, + ON 25 tion 
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tion was huſhed aſleep by the ſoft endear- 
ments, fine perſon, and inſinuating man- 
ners of my lover—I gave him my fortune, 
and myſelf. 

But on the eve of that day, the recollec- 
tion of which now rends my ſoul with 
anguiſh, Heaven, through you, ſent my 
much-injured Henry to ſave me from the 
deep abyſs of guilt, juſt ready to ſwalloy 

me up. 

Impatient of au, he entered the bi. 
lant aſſemblage of mirth and feſtivity, 
while every heart was elated with joy in 
celebrating the ſuppoſed happy occaſion, 
except my on: I felt an inſurmountable 
languor on my ſpirits, and my reluctant fect 
could ſcarcely keep time with the mulic, 
when my long-loſt huſband entered pale © 
the whited ſepulchre. Believing it he Tl 
ghoſt, I ſhrieked, and would have fled fron WW ala: 
him; but he claſped me to his boſom, a vill 
for a long time all was oblivion. N 

1 he firſt recollection I had, I beheld n 

real and intended huſband, ſitting by n 


{ide 
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fide, and again became inſenſible ; but I am 
now in ſome meaſure reſtored, at leaſt ſuf- 
ficiently to attempt a deed of juſtice. The 
wretches who meditated my deſtruction, are 
fled from the ſhame that now awaits them. 
My guardian-angel ſurely borrowed your 
form to counteract their machinations ; to 
convince a reſentful huſband, I once was 
wronged, and ſend him fraught with for- 
giveneſs and returning love. 

Is this the way you avenge yourſelf of her 
who barbarouſly ſpurned you from her 
door? Oh! my Adela, thanks are too 
cold in ſuch a caſe. I will do more, I will 
prove that too often verified adage fallible 


*« Forgiveneſs to the injured does belong, 
But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong.” 


The cauſe of my preſent diſtreſs is ſtill here: 
alas! he too has been the dupe of artful 
villainyg. A narrow fortune made him 
ſwallow the golden bait ; but trembles, even 
now, at what he has almoſt miraculouſly 
eſcaped — marrying the wife of another. 

H 2 ; An 
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An intereſted union is all for which he can 

be blamed ; he ſettled on Alton a part of 

my fortune, to make me his, but knew not 

my huſband was alive. Repeatedly did 

Alton urge him to plunge his ſword in the 
boſom of my Henry, who, unmindful of all 
elſe, held me fainting in his arms, and heard 

not the epithets of villain and baſe impoſtor, 

by which he was addreſſed. But the honeft 

Hibernian rejected, with diidain, the horrid 

counſel beat down the uplifted ſword of 
the baſe coward who gave it—guarded vs 

from every danger—and with the affection 

of a brother, watched over me, while, in the 
opinion of all around, death haſtily advanced 

to call me hence. But I am delivered 

from his jaws at laſt, for a ſeaſon.. Lord 

Wentworth is here—all is explained—with 

him I join in adoring that mercy, by whoſe 
timely interpoſition you are preſerved from 
an union with that wretch, whom I ſhudder 
to reflect on. Can you pardon offences 
againſt the ſacred duties of friendſhip and 
humanity, which, though involuntary, bas 

1 been 
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been to you, I greatly fear, productive of 
events very unpleaſing, forced you for daily 
bread to leave your native land, a depend- 
ant on thoſe, from the deſcription of Mr. 
Lennard, ill calculated to make you happy? 

Haſten, then, my ſweet friend, to the 
arms of love and friendſnip! Wentworth 
hys himſelf and fortune at your feet: 
racked with hope and fear he comes'to beg 
my aid, but I truſt he will find an advocate 
far more powerful in your gentle boſom. 
Delicate, nicely tenacious, the heart he pants 
for muſt be the gift of choice. Is it then in 
your power? beſtow it generouſly. - 

Every ſuſpicion which fortune can create, 
every barrier which it can oppoſe, ſhall be 
removed. I know your heart ; your ſcru- 
ples, as well as his, ſhall be conſidered. It 
i the only faint acknowledgment I can ever 
make for an obligation far above reward · 
The wiſh of contributing to your felicity 
lts heavy at my heart—be it accompliſhed, 
and I leave the world without a ſigh. Tes, 
the final blow is already given; the late 

oa 3 | ſhock 
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ſhock cannot be long ſurvived ; a few days 
of grace is allowed me, perhaps to fold you 
in my arms, and hear you breathe your 
gratitude to Heaven— ! aſk no more. 

Eager folicitude ſpeaks in the eye of my 
Henry; the affectionate tear ſometimes be- 
dews my cheek, but I fear, I fear we can 
never be happy, ſuſpicion will ſtill lurk in 
fome ſecret avenue of his heart, perhaps 
unallowed; or, I cannot anſwer, it may find 
harbour in my own. Breaches like this are 
ſeldom cloſed; but when I am no more, he 
will, I think, remember his Emma with 
tenderneſs, ſuffer not an unworthy ſentiment 
do injure her fame, but bury her errors in 
oblivion, and call her memory dear. 

Adieu !—May the guardians of the juſt 
watch around you, and mark the way to 
happineſs unmixed. 

Delay not your anſwer—Remember the 
ſuſpence of the amiable Alfred, and the 
anxiety of 

EMMA LENNARD- 
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MRS, DELAMAINE. 


Naples. | 


| HE harbinger of joy and love, which. 
your laſt contained, arrived too late. 
{ The ſelieity it was meant to impart, is fruſ-, 
trated chiefly through me. I know not 
+ WM what curſed officious dæmon urged the 
s counſel, but I have, without diſpute, been 
the inſtrument of much miſchief from the 
s beſt of intentions. 
he I have given up my guardianſhip to the 
rights of a huſband ; a huſband, I truſt, every 
way deſerving my amiable. charge, but not 
the huſband of her heart. I ſaw her kneel, 
H 4 with 
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with cold reluctance, and vow eternal love 
and faith to Mr. Amſbury ; obey the appa- 
rent dictates of prudence, and do the utmoſt 
violence to her inclination. To me ſhe 
owned her attachment to another ; that 
other, him who now ſolicits her hand. 
With every argument I could invent, com- 
bated her objections, and applauded my 
ſucceſs. But when I led her to the carriage 
that waited to convey them to Flanders, ſhe 
wept, claimed an intereſt in my prayers, 
accuſed herſelf of perjury, and bade me an 
emphatical adieu. My heart ſmote me, I 
bleſſed them with energy, and almoſt wiſhed 
the deed undone. Your letter came ſome 
days after their departure ; my heart fore- 
boded ſome ill- timed news. I opened. the 
incloſed, and here return it for your peruſal. 
I am inexpreſſibly ſhocked ! indeed I am 
ſcarcely myſelf, as you will eaſily believe 
from thus running before my ſtory. 1 
ſhould firſt have told you how we loſt the 
Rhodes's, and deſcribed our meeting with 


Mr. Amſbury; but I forget propriety, and 
| x "Hf * 
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as is moſt natural, ſpeak of the theme next 
my heart. But know that Mrs. Rhodes, 
under an appearance of poſſeſſing every 
valuable, every endearing quality, concealed 
malice, envy, bitterneſs, cruelty, and in- 
juſtice. What pity, that the graces and the 
virtues ſhould ſo ſeldom unite ; that the 
form and manners of an angel ſhould be 
inhabited by the heart of a fiend ! I could 
not but lament the union, when I beheld this 
woman, who had laboured to enſure the 
name of excellence, injuring, by aſperſions, 
the moſt cruel and unjuſt, an innocent crea- 
ture placed under her protection, merely, I 
verily believe, becauſe I eſpouſed her cauſe, 
and confuted the falſe and fooliſh tales of 
| ſcandal, raiſed againſt, her by the villain 
Lambert and that malignant boy, Rhodes 
who never forgot the humiliation of Mr. 
Lennard, ner forgave Adela the imputed 
cauſe of it. Him I pity, becauſe he know 
no better; his mother I deteſt : Can a heart 
lo depraved, - patronize diſtreſs ? Alas, 
poor Mrs. Smith! I feel fincerely for your 
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ſituation; ill fares the protigee of oſtenta- 
tion, uſed only as a trump of fame; the firſt 
capricious whim caſts them off, too oſten 
loaded with injuries, at the head of which, 
appears the charge of baſe ingratitude, a 
plauſible, and oft believed excuſe for cru- 
elty. | 
Adela experienced the truth of thoſe 
remarks. Smothered diſguſt at length burſt 
forth in charges of intrigue and theft. She 
flew to me for aid, and I accompanied her 
to her accuſers. Mr. Lambert was pro- 


| duced, to prove the truth of one charge; a 
miniature picture, found in her poſſeſſion, 


the other. I was ſtaggered when Lambert, 
unabaſhed, avowed himſelf the favoured 
gallant of Miſs Northingrton, talked much 
of honour, ſelf-denial and pity ; ſhewed a 
ring ſhe had given him, which 1 had often 
ſeen on her finger, and declared he was 
ſolely aftuated to make this diſcovery from 
Juſtice to the family preſent, and apprehen- 
ſions from the threatened vengeance of a 


diſappointed woman, I was thunderſtruck, 
I looked 


ere 
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1 looked ardently at him, and beheld guilt 
marked. on the features of this boaſted 
Joſeph. 

The picture, fet with beillizncs which 
Mrs. Rhodes held in her hand, was found 
in 2 ſmall caſket, which Adela once ſhewed 
me as the gift of Doctor Delamaine. © Is 
it not a melancholy conſideration,” ſaid Mrs. 
Rhodes, *© that one ſo young ſhould: have 
made ſuch a proficiency in vice? I lament 
the neceſſity of expoſing her even to you ; 
but her own effrontery, and my character, 
require it,” I was about to reply, to en- 
quire minutely into the truth of thoſe par- 
ticulars, but was preyented by the trembling 
Adela, who, with uplifted hands, invoked 


the righteous powers above to witneſs her 


innocence and clear her injured fame. 
* To,you Sir,” faid ſhe, © I addreſs myſelf, 
thoſe unworthy people are beneath even my 
contempt, I can only pity their baſe malig- 
nity, But you, I truſt, are too good, too 
Juſt to believe their cruel accuſations. That 
the picture was found in my poſſeſſion, is 
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moſt true; and as true is it, that the ring 
which that man (pointing to Lambert) avers 
is my gift, was fraudulently taken from me, 
and the picture depoſited in its place. You 
will believe me, my good Sir,” continued 
ſhe with energy, “you will be my friend, I 
know you will, and to that being, whoſe 
precepts, to the beſt of my knowledge, 1 
have hitherto obeyed, ſhall my prayers be 
offered up for a [reward.” She could no 
more—1 needed no conviction—I knew ſhe 
was wronged, begged her to be compoſed, 
and ſeated her by my ſide ; ſhe was quite 
exhauſted; not one tear fell, but her ſilent 
anguiſh pierced my very ſoul. Again Mrs. 
Rhodes reſumed the villainous theme, re- 
peated her pity, and uſed every method to 
ſecure me in her intereſt. With difficulty 
1 kept my temper, intreated her not to give 
too eaſy a belief to charges of ſuch impor- 
tance, on which the happineſs, and perhaps 


the life of a fellow- being depended. © You 


are one of her minions too I ſuppoſe,” ſaid 
ſhe, while anger inflamed her features ; and 


1 


16 


haſtily quitting the room, returned in a few 
moments with a young female ſervant, who 
entered with reluctance. *© Come Nan- 
nette, faid the unprincipled miſtreſs, © don't 
fear to ſpeak the truth ; you are, I think, a 
pretty convincing evidence, and ſelf. juſtice 
forces me to call on you; tell us all you 
know about Miſs Northington's behaviour 
to Mr. Lambert, and her taking this pic- 
ture (holding up the miniature).” The 
girl was a native of France ; yet, in ſpite of 
her national audacity, trembled, bluſhed, 
and ſeemed incapable of obeying the com- 
mand ſhe had received. I ſaw ſhe was but 
an unverſed ſinner, and conceived a hope 
of engaging her in reality to ſpeak the truth, 
and put her abettors to ſhame. I was going 
to interrogate her, but Adela anticipated” 
my deſign ; ſpringing from her ſeat, © Is it 
you Nannette, exclaimed ſhe, © that is the 
falſe witneſs ſuborned to ruin me? Cruel, 
ungrate ful Nannette ! did I ever, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, injure you, that you ſhould 
at thus? N o, M - 8s,“ ſtam- 
2991 , me red 
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mered out the girl. Why then have you 
done this ?” reſumed Adela, © you are in- 
duced by money I fear; “but you, that I 
have heard boaſt of being a good Catholic, 
can you ever hope for the Redemption of 
Chriſt, or the interceſſion of his Mother, 
after ſuch a wicked action? Conſider how 
ſevere P? © What mean you,” interrupted 
Mrs. Rhodes, © by thus terrifying the poor 
creature? ſhe is perfectly aſtoniſhed at your 
conduct, as well as myſelf. © Go Nan- 
nette, continued ſhe, © and compoſe your- 
ſelf, 1 will ſend for you again, poor thing 
ſhe is quite agitated, innocent, and unuſed to 
ſuch ſcenes.” The girl was going, joyfully, 
to obey her, but I prevented her, ſaying, 
« No, no Madam, we cannot ſpare Mrs. 
Nannette at this juncture, when ſhe ſeems 
in ſo happy a mood for confeſſion. ” 
Powerful was the oppoſition to this ſtep, 
but I triumphed by force of arm, literally. 
The ſpark of heroiſm, which Adela ex- 
perienced, quickly vaniſhed. Unable to 


wage war with her opponent, her only 
reaſon 
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reaſon was a ſhower of tears, whoſe timely 
viſit prevented, in all probability, the dan- 
gerous effects of an exertion far beyond her 
natural ſtrength of mind ; an exertion which, 
at ſuch a criſis, made me tremble. Nan- 
nette was, in ſpite of what I ſaid, leav- 
ing the room; I quitted the ſide of my 
ward, and flew to prevent her; barricaded 
the door with my chair, in ſpite of Rhodes, 
(Lambert and the whole tribe up in arms 
againſt me) and ſeating my prize next me, 
commanded ſilence. That guilt is a cow- 
ard, needs no demonſtration ; but you will 
feel the force and truth of this aſſertion 
figuring your humble ſervant, who you 
know 1s neither a Goliah nor a Sampſon, 
keeping two male adverſaries.and a zan- 
tippe at bay, and in ſpite of all they could 
ſay or do, expoſing vice in all her native 
deformity. Profeſſing equal friendſhip to 
both parties, I declared myſelf, with truth, 
actuated ſolely by juſtice, addreſſed myſelf 
to the remorſe, the fear, the ſympathy, the 
gratitude, and even the ſuperſtition of the 

| penitent 
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penitent Nannette, and extorted a con- 
feſſion equal to the labours of all the monks 
in Chriſtendom. Our Adela freed from 
every ſhadow of blame, her accuſers ready 
to ſink with confuſion. On her knees, 
Nannette owned Lambert, partly by pro- 
feſſions of love, partly by the aid of mam- 
mon, prevailed on her to rob Adela of her 
ring, and leave the picture in its ſtead. A 
key which ſhe produced, and which exactly 
fitted the caſket that held them, proved the 
truth of her aſſertions it was (ſhe alledged) 
procured [by her employer, to effect his 
baſe deſign. She profeſſed her love, her 
veneration for Adela, till jealouſy, ſtirred 
up by every poſſible incitement, and a baſe 
thirſt of gain drew her aſide from rectitude; 
ſhe wept, execrated herſelf and her cruel 
tempters, and was aſhamed to aſk for- 
giveneſs; but Adela, with the ſweetneſs of an 
angel, raiſed, pardoned, and comforted her. 
For many minutes all elſe were ſilent ; at 
laſt, with ſome heſitation, Mrs. Rhodes 
decared her innccence, faid ſhe too had 

| been 
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been deceived, and threw all the blame on 
Lambert. But here ſhe out-ſhot her mark, 
hopes of a reward, deſpicable as is the ſoul 
of this man, was inſufficient to enable him 
alone to bear the ſtigma. He returned the | 
charge with fury Was it not from you, 

faid he, I received the purſe I gave Nan- 
nette? were not theſe your words? 
Take this my faithful Lambert, and free 
me from a hated: incumbrance, . a petty 
creature, who bears away the palm of tri- 
umph. wherever ſhe appears; thanks to the 
vitiated taſte of the preſent age, who pre- 
fer ſuch chits as her, to women in the prime 
of life— Women- dignified by rank, and 
diſtinguiſned the queen of beauty and her 


attendant graces — Women that has ſeen. 


princes at her feet, to be neglected for ſuch. 
a young, . flirting drab as this, it is inſup- 
portable. Rid me of her any way, and 
ſecure me ever your friend.” © Were not 
thoſe your words, Madam?“ again repeated 
the enraged tutor. Well might Mrs. 
Rhodes at this moment have repreſented. 
| one 


. tenderneſs, heard the ſtory of her wrongs, 
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one of the furies, her features diſtorted with 
a variety of conflicting paſſions,” every trace 
of boaſted beauty fled, a deadly paleneſs 
overſpread her face, ſhe attempted to ſpeak; 
but the ſcene was too much for Adela, ſhe 
turned from it to me. May I, faid ſhe, 
claim your protection, here I cannot, dare 
not remain. I could make no reply; but 


taking her hand in mine, led her out of the 


houſe, Nannette had quitted the room 
before us, but meeting us at the door, 
threw the criminal purſe on the table, and 
followed, weeping. A Neapolitan lady, a 
widow, in whoſe houſe F lodged, received 
my ward, doubly endeared to me by her 
diſtreſſes and her virtues, with the utmoſt 


and was indefatigable to render her as happy 
as the nature of things would admit. Nan- 
nette, at our joint intreaty, ſhe received 
into her family. The Rhodes's left Na- 
ples; but Lambert, who was diſcharged, 
remained behind. We were preparing to 
ſet off for England, when a young gentle- 

man, 
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man, our countryman, became a fellow- 
lodger ; I had ſeen him often, and a ſome- 


thing unſpeakably prepoſſeſſing in his coun- 


-tenance, intereſted me in his favour.— Ade 


la ſeldom quitted her apartment; but 


one day chance introduced this ſtranger ſne 
ſo often hear me mention to her; he proved 
to be a compagion of her early years, the 
only brother of her deareſt youthful friend, 
his name Theodore Amſbury. Their ſur- 
priſe and joy was mutual. He liſtened with 
emotion to the tale of her adventures, and 
offered her his hand; ſhe was averſe, but I 
over-ruled her pleas; his uncle was wrote 
to, his conſent obtained, and they are mar- 
ried. That ſhe will experience every hap- 
pineſs in the power of the deſerving Amſ- 
bury. I have not the ſmalleſt doubt but 
to be the means of preventing a union ſo 
peculiarly flattering, as that now offered : 
can I prevent the obtruſion of ſelf condem- 

nation ? | 
That I acted from the beſt of monves, is 
my only conſolation, Adela knows not the 
| recent 
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recent cauſe I have for repentance, and may 
ſhe ſtill remain ignorant of it. Be it your 
care to write Mrs. Lennard, and guard her 
againſt its diſcloſure, 

The penitent Nannette is the attendant of 
the new married pair. Join with me in this 
pious and ardent wiſh ; may they be bleſſed 
beyond their moſt ſanguine hopes. Perhaps 
it was only ideal, but me thought even the 
happy Amſbury who has apparently obtain- 
ed the ſummum bonum of earthly bliſs, in 
the poſſeſſion of all his ſoul aſplred too, 
trembled, and ſeemed convulſed with agony 
when he pronounced the awful words that 
made Adela his. 

Adieu. Remind my friends, I till exiſt, 
and anticipate, with me, the happy moment 
that gives me again to dear Old England. 


G. Huchzs. 
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ADEL4, ; 


10 


MS. DELAMAINE, 


Naples: 


UFFER me, deareſt Madam, to unbur- 
den my heart from its heavy load of ſor · 
row. Again let me pour out my ſoul in 
your affectionate boſom. Ah! copy not 
the unfeeling world; ſnut not your ears to 
the voice of diſtreſs.; ſay not with them, I 
cannot avert, therefore cannot bear to ſee 
misfortune. Alas! what is this, but a cold 
diſguiſe, ſnatched up to conceal the cruelty 
of their hearts? And permit me to add, the 
pride of them, who, becauſe they cannot, or 


perhaps 


only can judge, and weakly obeyed the well 
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perhaps will not alleviate by a pecuniary 
aſſiſtance, refuſe the cheap and precious 
balm of conſolation ; a gift in the power of 
poverty itſelf to beſtow ; an invaluable bleſ- 


ſing, which bears on its front the ſtamp of 


divinity. Refuſe not then this bleſſing to 


. her whoſe mind is the reſidence of compli- 


cated woe. | 

I am the victim of that irreſolution, 
againſt which, my mother, with an ardor, 
which the event has proved prophetic, fo 
often warned me: an irreſolution, from the 
effects of which I have ſo often and ſeverely 


ſmarted. But its final blow is now given; 


it blocks up the portal of happineſs, ſhuts - 


out my brighteſt hopes, and leaves ſelf ac- 


cuſation in their ſtead. - 
I dared to ſtain my till then unpoluted 


ſoul with perjury, by an alliance, at which! 
felt the ſtrongeſt repugnance ; contrary to 
the checks of that unerring monitor within, 


I ſubmitted my reaſon to the guidance of 
others; in a caſe wherein our own hearts 


meant 
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meant, but miſtaken leſſons of prudence, by 
entering into a union the moſt ſolemn, with 
an allienated heart, a heart wholly devoted 
to another. 

Surely, every good angel leſt my ſide at 
that fatal moment, and ſome malicious fiend 
impelled me to league with the murderers 
of the noble minded Amſbury! Yes, Ma- 
dam, I ſurvive to tell you, for being my 


huſband, has that moſt inſatiate villain Bu- 


denal, imbrued his hands in the blood of 
him who merited, alas! a better fate. Tis 
hard to hear—very, very hard: but imagi- 
nation ſnews him lingering on the borders 
of mortality, freed from the incumbrance of 
duſt. Methinks he ſmiles on me with ſera- 
phic ſweetneſs; beckons, and points the way 
to bliſs; a tender regret then marks his 
features, and I loſe him in the multiplicity 
of mental views. But whither am I wan- 
dering? Forgive me, my mind is all chaos. 

Long have I been inſenſible to all around 
me. I dedicate to you the firſt gleam of 
returning reaſon ; a little while, and I fol- 


low 
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low my ill fated huſband. The owner of 
this hoſpitable dwelling ſupports me, to bid 
you, perhaps, a laſt adieu. To invoke the 
righteous dealer of juſtice, to reward your 
beneficence to a poor deſerted orphaa. 
Ihe friends of diſtreſs will find a friend 
in Heaven. This joyful hope gladdens my 
drooping ſpirit, and ſeems to raiſe me above 
this ſublunary ſpot. 
I know not what they have done with my 
Theodore; I know not by what means I am 
releaſed from the power of thoſe fiends in 
league, whoſe recollection convulſes my 
ſoul, Budenal and Lambert. I only know 
Jam in Naples, in the ſame houſe where 
Mr. Hughes conveyed me from the cruel 
Rhodes's; and a fair being who ſits weep- 
ing by my ſide, comforts, and aſſures me ſhe 
will undertake the taſk, for which I am un- 
able. Should the ſummons which I hourly 
expect, prevent me from thus employing 
ſome future hour, ſhe will relate the fad 
particulars that conſigned your once loved 
Adela, to theſe peaceful manſions, which 
ſeems 
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ſeems her only refuge, where furious paſ- 
ſions can no more moleſt ; and the clamor- 
ous voice of rancour is loſt in eternal ſi- 
lence. 

Again farewel, my highly valued friend ; 
ſay for me all that gratitude can dictate, to 
my late worthy protector, and ſhould you 
ever hear ſome poor retailer of ſcandal too 
buſy with my fame, ah! reſcue it from their 
foul aſperſions ; from the malicious venom 
of injuſtice, The picture, the villainy of 
Lambert! Mr. Hughes 1s well acquainted 
with. Why ſhould I taint my pen with 
their recital; or my n with their re- 
membrance ? 

The gentle form by my ſide, warns me to 


- conclude, my ſpirits are exhauſted, and I 


reluctantly obey. Delay not your anſwer, I 
earneſtly conjure you; perhaps a reſpite 
may be granted; at leaſt to peruſe the fym- 
pathetic teſtimony of your affection, and 
know what fate awaits my ſtill dear Mrs. 
Lennard, and her deſerving huſband, for 
whom I am ſo warmly intereſted : others. 
Vol. l. I there 
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there are for whoſe felicity I proſtrate my 
ſoul, with fervor, at the footſtool of mercy. 


Be you all bleſt with every poſlible good, is 
the ardent prayer of 


Your grateful 


ADELA, 


ADELA, 
TO 


MRS. DELAMAINE 
Naples. 


HE nearly extinguiſhed ſpark of lite 5 
| rekindles ; it is reſtored to a languid fit 
blaze by the efforts of a female angel, whom fo 
you ſhall know in turn. Firſt join with me, 
my beloved Mrs, Delamaine, in adoring Wa. 

him 
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him who granted me ſuch miraculous reſcue, 
and liſten to a narration, the recollection of 


which, ſtill agonizes each feeble nerve. 
Guided by ſome infernal power, the kin- 


dred ſpirits of Budenal and Lambert met at 


Naples, ſaw me the wife of Mr. Amſbury; 
faw us immediately depart for Flanders, and 
witneſſed our adieu to Mr. Hughes. 

My long devoted Theodore was all rap- 
ture, I ſtrove to be happy; and grateful 
to Heaven and him, when ſeveral horſemen 
in diſguiſe, ſtopped the carriage. Believing 
them robbers, I ſhricked ! and Mr. Amſ- 
bury ſupported me with one arm, offering 
them his purſe with the other. But a tall 
figure, which ſeemed the chief, rejected it 


with an air of hauteur, ſaying in a feigned 


voice, * Keep your gold; the lady is the 
« prize I pant for.” At theſe dreadful 
words again I ſcreamed, and became inſen- 
ſible; would to God I had ever remained 
ſo, but I was reſerved to ſuffer more. 
The firſt object J beheld on recovering, 
was my expiring huſband, ſupported by that 
£2 fata 
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fatal wretch Lambert, I ſprang from the 
hold of a perſon behind me, and kneeling 
in the life-blood of the dying Theodore, 
held him in my arms, and ſupported his 
head on my boſom ; while, fixing on me 
his languid eyes, he pronounced an empha- 
tical bleſſing, forgave his murderers ; ſaid 
we ſhould meet again, faultered out an adieu, 
and died. 
I know not what I did; but I remember 
an ardent prayer, for permiſſion to follow 
him, and a tremulous voice, in - accents 
ſcarcely articulate, begging me to quit this 
ſcene of woe. I lifted up my eyes, and be- 
held that deſtroyer Budenal, ſupporting the 
pale and almoſt hfeleſs Nannette, eh faith- 
ful attendant. 
Struck with horror, again 1 hiricked 
graſped the hvid corps, and hid my face 
with its garments. In vain thy ſtrove to 
appeaſe me. Budenal knelt, wept, and 4 
even dared to palliate his crimes, by urging 
his moſt abhorred paſſion. Unable to bear 
this, a ſtrong convulſion ſeized me; I knew 


no 


E 


no more, till I found myſelf in the power of 
the obdurate Budenal; who, unmoved by 
my tears, deaf to all my intreaties, * 
maintained his purpoſe. 

In vain I remonſtrated, in vain I begged 
to be ſent to Flanders, to the uncle of Mr. 
Amſbury. 

The depraved monſter cnt) his eam 
reſolve, of never parting with me more, 
and the agony of my mind brought on a 
frenzy-fever. | 

The firſt ray of returning reaſon that 
viſited me, I believed myſelf in the man- 
ſions of the bleſſed ; and gazing at, what I 
ſuppoſed, a fair ſpirit ſitting by my ſide, 
traced love, and ſweet compaſſion in every 
\ blooming feature; and ſpeaking to her as 
prompted by the illuſion of my ſenſes; a 
tear ſtole over her lovely cheek, and I felt 
myſelf ſtill an inhabitant of this world. 

Aided by youth, and the tenderneſs of 
thoſe around me, I am reſcued from pre- 
ſent diſſolution, and enabled to tranſmit you 
the following particulars, GE 

Be My 
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My beauteous guardian is a lady whoſe 
hand was plighted, and her whole ſoul de- 
volved, to that infatuated youth, who gave 
up every dazzling expectation to ſecure my 
hand: - deceived me to his own deſtruction, 
by ſhewing me a forged letter from his 
uncle; and deſerted one of the moſt ami- 
able of her ſex, the charming young rich 
lady Iſmena. 

Yet the man who did this, was diſtin- 
guſhed by almoſt every deſirable endow- 
ment., Alas! what mortal is faultleſs? May 
it prove a memento to the thoughtleſs multi- 
rude dancing in the gayety of their hearts, 
on the verge of deſtruction, in future to 
avoid the dangerous precipice; for behold 
what miſery is occaſioned by a ſingle devia- 
tion from the rule of right. May it guard 
the lover againſt a breach of faith ; for be 
aſſured, whoever thou art that dares to 
break thy folemn vows, and leave a fond, 
believing heart to mourn. Impelled by paſ- 
ſion, avarice, or irreſolution, whatever is the 


motive, vengeance will follow you, with her 
tenfold 


„ 


tenſold ſcourge. The God of Love turns 

bis face from cruelty; and the recording 
angel, in anger, will inſert it in that book, 
whence no pitying tear will blot it out, un- 
til it is done away, at leaſt by corporal ſufs 
fering. 

Indeed much may be faid to expiate the 
crime of my Amtfbury, Unfortunately I 
was his firſt and only choice; the darling 
object of his fond regard; the attachment 
took root in childhood, and ſtrengthened 
with his years. Long had his uncle defign- 
ed for him a nobler alliance. The fair I{- 
mena was the only child of his boſom friend, 
an Engliſh nobleman, drove from his native 
land, in early life, by ſome diſaſtrous event, 
ad recently conſigned to the arms of death. 
From that period his avaricious friend mark- 
ed down the hcirefs of his princely fortune, 
the furure wife of his nephew; who, inti- 
midated by a ſtrong ſenſe of dependance, 
hopeleſs of ever obtaining her, his heart had 
partially ſelected, coldly viſited the lady; 
and wayward Cupid transfixed her heart, 
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With one of his keeneſt arrows. With infi⸗ 
nite regret he beheld preparations making 
for their nuptials; when buſineſs of impor- 
tance called him to Naples, and was wel- 
comed by him, as a temporary reſpite. 
Lady Iſmena mourned the ſeparation, and 
melted by her fond attachment, he gave her 
the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of fidelity. But 
his unfortunate rencontre with me effaced 
both them and her from his remembrance; 
he thought of nothing but making me his, 
wrote a long-and faithful narration to his 
uncle, ſaying on his concurrence every thing 
dear; nay, even life itſelf depended ; and 
another to Lady Iſmena equally explicit, 
ardently ſoliciting her generous influence. 
* A requeſt from him,“ ſaid the lovely 
mourner, © ſcemed a divine command, and 
I flew to obey it; but alas his inexorable 
uncle, inſtead of liſtening, ſhewed me a 
ſcrall without a ſignature, repreſenting you 
in colours the moſt atrocious. A creature 
hackneyed in the ways of vice; a caſt off 
miſtreſs of an Engliſh nobleman, I ſaw the 
"£811 hand 
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hand of dark malignity, but urged the truth 
in vain, begged him not to trifle with, or 


oppoſe the felicity of two virtuous hearts 


claims to facilitate the wiſhes of him I lov- 


the all ſeeing Deity, my hand ſhould never 
be his. But alas, this well meant conduct, 
ſerved only to exaſperate Mr. Fontinay the 
more; he aſſumed the air of a maniac, ac- 
cuſed me of deſpicable meanneſs, and ſwore 
with the moſt horrid imprecations never to 
forgive or ſee his nephew again; and imme- 
diately calling for pen and ink, committed 
All the bitterneſs of his ſoul to paper, and diſ- 
patched it in my preſence. Stung to the 


ed my own hard lot; alas, what language 
can paint the exquiſite tortures I at that 
period experienced. Wretched myſelf, the 
cauſe of wretchedneſs to others, and ſome- 
e mes a perhaps would ſtart up, that you 


d might be ſuch as was repreſented. Long 1 ; 
I'5 wandered 


linked above, nor attend to the rancour of 
an anonymous ſcribbler, gave up my own 


ed; nay more, ſolemnly vowed, in ſight of 


heart, I took my leave, and at leiſure revolv- 
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wandered through my houſe and gardens, 
like a guilty ghoſt ; but a thought preſented 
itſelf, propitious to him I loved dearer than 
life. I would ſee you both, and endeavour 
by promoting your mutual happineſs to 
make it my own. I debated not long; but 
haſtening to Mr. Fontenay, declared my 
purpoſe. He pronounced me a lunatic, 
ſhewing me a ſecond letter from Mr. Amſ- 
bury, chiefly conſiſting of a repetition of the 
arguments he had before uſed, reſting much 
on his uncle's hitherto fond indulgence ; and 
concluding with an avowal of being already 
married: and you, his charming bride, un- 
conſcious of the crime he had committed, 
was coming to throw yourſelf at his feet and 
ſolicit his bleſſing. Ah,—with what ſweet 
eloquenee did he plead your cauſe, and ex- 
tall your virtues, your ten-thouſand graces! 
What ! faid the enraged uncle, does the 

| fond boy ſuppoſe I will, like him, be the 
dupe of her blandiſhments? No! I wil 
ſpurn the wanton from me, with all her 


ſmiles and graces. Miſs Northington ; no, 


4 no, 


No, 
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no, I am not to be deceived; it is all a 
trumped up tale; it is no Miſs Northington, 
but ſome vile courtezan that has crept into 
his eaſy heart, 

Unable to hear more, confirmed in my 
reſolve, I left him determined to ſearch and 
prepare you for the reception in ſtore for 
you. Perhaps, ſaid I, youth, beauty, and 
innocence kneeling at his feet, may move 
this abdurate heart; I will be their conduc- 
treſs: but a doubt ſtarted—will not the ſight 
of me ſhock my beloved Amſbury? It ſure- 
ly would at this juncture; but how could it 
be obviated ? It was night; I conſulted my 
pillow, and it removed every obſtacle, 

It ſaid, —aflume the habit of a page, and 
go on this errand of mercy. No auſtere 
parent, no crabbed guardian, had I to op- 
poſe my will. Sole muſtreſs of myſelf and 
fortune, I aroſe with ſpirits as light as air, 
to put my deſign in execution; I had not an 
idea of your immediate departure from Na- 
ples ; you ſurely would wait the anſwer of 


Mr, Fontenay. Thus aſſured, I left my ha- 
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bitation, ere the god of day ſhewed his head, 
in the habit of a page; with no other com- 
panion but a venerable man who reſided in 
our family from my early remembrance, the 
friend and guide of my father's latter years. 
I look up to him as his ſubſtitute, and con- 
ſult him in every exigency: mild, wiſe by 
experience, and truly benevolent by nature: 
I conſider him as the meſſenger of heaven, 
and never yet tranſgreſſed his diftates. He 
ſmiled on my intentions, and gladneſs re- 
moved the cloud of my recent diſappoint- 
ment, cheared by a ſelf-approving mind, I 
forgot my.own ſorrow, in the joyful hope 
of difpelling yours. With rapidity we tra- 
velled till we gained fight of Naples, when 
a carriage going on with ſlow reluctant pace, 
drew our attention ; the blinds were drawn 
up; a gentleman, in whoſe aſpect a fearful 
terror was impreſſed, rode by its ſide, and 
ſeveral attendants followed. We enquired 
if any accident had befallen them, but a ſul- 
len negative was our reply, and the gentle 
man regarded us with a kind of fierceneſs 

| that 
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that terrified me, and gave riſe to ſuſpicion 
in my companion. Let us leave them, my 
dear Sir, ſaid I; he aſſented, when a deep 
ſigh proceeded from the carriage, and an 
interrupted voice ſaid, in French, yes, Sir, 
my Lady, the beſt, the deareſt of Ladies is 
dead ; and her faithful Nannette will follow 
her.—Again all was filence ; my ſpirits was 
ſeized with an unaccountable alarm, but our 
power was very limited, and we reluctantly 
left them. With a heavy heart I entered 
Naples ; ſought out the houſe from whence 
Mr. Amſbury's letter was dated, and learnt 
each circumſtance of your marnage. But 
the name of your attendant Nannette, prov- 
ed a clue, to guide us through the various 
| windings, the indirect crooked ways of this 
dark myſtery. N 
With the aſſiſtance of our worthy hoſteſs, 
who in the brighteſt colours of truth, paint- 
ed your virtues; my hoary mentor explored 
your dark abode, and from the trembling 
villain, Lambert! learnt the fate of- 
Here her voice became inarticulate, and 
| we 
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we wept in each other's boſom. Ah!“ 
continued ſne, what a ſcene of iniquity 
was then diſcloſed ? I was unable to witneſs 
it, but anxiouſly waited the return of the 
enquirers, who brought with them a poor 
expiring form, a dear devoted victim; need 
I repeat the name? From my reverend 
friend I heard the fad particulars of your re- 
leaſe; in which the providential hand of 
Heaven ſpoke. The people of the houſe 
were obdurately proof againſt bribes, intrea- 
ties, and threatenings, and nought remained 
but force ; when, Mr. Lambert hearing the 
diſpute, joined them, quivering with paſſion. 
He had juſt left his fellow affaſſin ; they had 
quarrelled for you their prize, and _ 
impelled him to confeſſion. 

He ſpared no aggravating circumſtance, 
and led them to the apartment that contain- 
ed you. But a ghaſtly form, with fierce 
demeanor, oppoſed their entrance, and 
haughtily demanded their buſineſs? —* We 
are come ” mildly replied the venerable Ga- 
_— «to redreſs the cauſe of the injured.” 

Awhile 
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Awhile the unhappy man gazed at his 
reverend opponent, who ſpoke, unheard, of 
peace, pardon, and penitence. Budenal 
drawing his ſword from its ſcabbard, after 
a horrid pauſe, brandiſhed it with fury, ſay- 
ing, This, then, is my laſt and only re- 
ſource :— away, baſe intruding ſlaves! — 
Seeing every mild effort ineffectual, the 
gray-haired champion of innocence, with 
wonderful agility, wrenched the ſword out 
of his hand, and the baſe coward fled mur- 
muring. | 

You were now their only care; raving 
in the height of frenzy !—your accommoda- 
tions wretched—no attendant but poor Nan- 
nette—rendered by ſorrow almoſt uſeleſs— 
the people of the houſe baſe ſordid wretches 
—nought remained for you but an immedi- 
ate removal: it was a dangerous expedi- 
ent, but there was no other. A litter was 
provided ; — with care. and tenderneſs you 
were brought here ; reflection ſhewed us 
we had neglected one principal concern. | 


The 
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© The aſſociate murderers were gone, 
none knew whither. But I lamented not 
this circumſtance. Alas! could their blood 
recall him for whom I drop this tributary 
tear? Ah! no, rather let them live, and 
make their peace with the offended Majeſty 
above.” 

Here my lovely friend, my better angel 
. ceaſed her melancholy narration, and raiſed 
her ſtreaming eyes to Heaven. 

I faid little ; but that little was the ge- 
nuine effuſions of a heart glowing with grate- 
ful affection. You know me, Madam; know 
me an Enthuſiaſt; need I fay, I know no 
medium in my approbations. I could al- 
moſt adore this charming Lady Iſmena; 
methinks her happineſs is dearer than my 
own: my own is moſt probably loſt for 
ever. 7 
Flanders is my deſtined home: ] go wich 
my amiable friend. Surely Mr. Fontinay 
will not, cannot now refuſe me an aſlyluin : 
I would not willingly ſuppoſe a heart exiſts, 
capable of ſuch obdurate cruelty. 

Adieu! 
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Adieu! adieu! I anticipate the happy 
moment when [I ſhall again trace your well- 
known hand. I have a taſk yet to perſorm, 
truly ſevere; a repetition of thoſe ſad pages 
to tranſmit the ſiſter of my ſoul, that dear 
Louiſa, now doubly endeared to me. How, 
deareſt Madam, ſhall I ſupport ? how acquit 
myſelf of this cruel obligation? Fain, fain 
would I ſpare myſelf and her. My charm- 
ing monitor points out a way: — Write,” 
ſays ſhe, © to ſome other friend, who may 
alleviate the blow, to ſpare your mutual 
feelings.” Yes, it ſhall be ſo; I will write 
to Mrs. Smith, ſhe is all gentle benignity ; 
and although ſhe feels, ſhe cannot feel fo 
exquiſitely, as a fond parent, and a daating 
ſiſter. She will ſeften the horrid tale ; ſhe 
knows her Adela too well, to liſten to 
Mrs. Rhodes. Thus aſſured, a faint con- 
ſoling ray, darts through my ſoul. I follow 
Lady Iſmena, and the venerable Gatha- 


way, ſubmitting to my fate with . hu- 
mility. 


Again 


1 
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in I repeat my impatience to hear 


* Again I repeat an affectionate 

3 hank all that are intereſted in m 

b believe me, while J exiſt, ; 
Your's, 

ADELA 


ADELA 
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Mas. DELAMAINE. 


Flanders. 


FTER a long and painful interval, 
again it is permitted me to re- aſſume 
my pen, and hold converſe with my abſent 
friend. | 

Three months I remained at Naples, af- 
ter my laſt letter to you. A relapſe attend- 
ed with a return of the delirium, was the 
cauſe, I will not attempt to deſcribe the 
tenderneſs and un-remitting folicitude of the 
all amiable Lady Iſmena: it ſhames the 


for 
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for the pen of an angel. Nannette too, the 
grateful creature, how ſhall I reward her 
fidelity? With what inexpreſſible anxiety 
has ſhe watched over me; ſcarcely allow- 
ing herſelf the neceſſaries of food and reſt, 
Can I then, deareſt Madam, dare to repine? 
A zealous friend raiſed up almoſt miracu- 
louſly, and a faithful ſervant, to adminiſter 
to me in this hour of need. Should a com- 
plaint then paſs my lips? Forbid it, heaven 
born Gratitude, and write thy precepts on 
my ſoul. 

After my recovery, hopes of a letter from 
you, retarded our departure ſome weeks, 
Lady Iſmena, kindly indulgent to my every 
wiſh, encouraged this hope. Mrs. Dela- 
maine, ſhe was well aſſured, could not ne- 
glect me at ſuch a juncture. Thus each day 
was uſhered in with the flattering preſage of 
bringing the much wiſhed for bleſſing ; but 
left me the prey of keen diſappointment. 
Wearied with fruitleſs expectation, at length 
I folicited my fair friend no longer to pro- 

tract our journey; and bidding adieu to 


Our 
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our kind Neapolitan hoſteſs, we arrived at 
this place a few days ſince. 

Fain would I draw a veil over the ſcene 
that followed ; willingly would I forget what 
is a diſgrace to humanity. But I have pro- 
miſed you a faithful narrative of facts, there- 


ſore muſt not ſuppreſs it. 


Mr. Fontinay ſpurns me from his door; 
calls me plauſible Circe, who lured his un- 
ſuſpicious nephew to deſtruction, and de- 
nounces curſes on my head. Cruel man 
needed there this aggravation to my woes? 
Till now I never could believe a heart ex- 


iſted capable of adding to the ny load of 
ſuch affliction. 


He even pretends to believe I conſpired 
with the murderers of my huſband. Impro- 
bable belief ! What, alas, could be my in- 
ducement to ruin and deſtroy my only pro- 
tector ? Where would be my gain? Did 
not paſſion and prejudice drown the whiſ- 
pers of reaſon ; the facts themſelves muſt 
exculpate me, But what will not diſappoint- 

ed 
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ed avarice, and blind rage, induce their vo- 
taries to believe? 

4 Be poverty, ſhame, and bitterneſs of 
ſoul your portion; was the ſalutation I re- 
ceived, when Lady Iſmena conducted me 
into his preſence.” 

Methinks it ſtill revibrates in my ear. 

« Dare not,” added he, to practice 
your abominable arts on his fond parent, his 
doting filter. My poor boy has been your 
victim, let that ſuffice ; but dare nor,” re- 
peated he fiercely, © attempt them. Be 
aſſured I will warn them againſt your delu- 
ſions, and do you juſtice.” 

« His ſiſter,” I replied with a voice 
ſcarcely articulate, « his dear ſiſter is the 
beloved friend of my ſoul; from infancy 
our hearts has been as one.” 

Oh! good Sir, wrong not thus cruelly 
yourſelf and me. His father knows, and” 
A torrent of tears ſpoke the reſt, and my 
amiable comforter took up my cauſe ; de- 
ſcribed my birth, my misfortunes, my wrongs, 


| while 
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while heavenly eloquence dwelt on her 
tongue. But inſtead of producing convic- 
tion, it only gained her the appellation of a 
poor eaſy dupe, and me an additional inſult. 
Gracious God ! thought I, that any of thy 
creatures ſhould be thus infatuated, and wil- 
fully maintain ſuch an obſtinate cruelty, in 
> oppoſition to every principle of humanity 
and religion. Stability of ſoul is a virtue 
worthy of -culrure ; but this unjuſt perſeve- 
rance, how degrading to a being that calls 
himſelf the child of God! The God of love 
and mercy, who to adopt himſelf to our 
low conceptions, has even ſtooped to aſſure 
his erring creatures, he repented of the pu- 
niſhment they had juſtly incurred. Pardon 
this digrefſion, and return with me to my fair 
conductreſs; who, highly exaſperated at the 
elly Wl uſt and implacable Mr. Fontinoy, aroſe, 
ad” [MW repeated with energy her advice of offer- 
ing me reparation, ere it was too late, and 
vith trembling Hh 1 followed her out of 
the houſe, 


Never 
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Never did a poor liberated captive, fee] 
a higher ſatisfaction, at being releaſed from a 
dungeon, then I did on kaving this frowning 
perſecutor. | 

In Lady Iſmena's peaceful dwelling, where 
unanimity, benevolence, and every ſiſter 
virtue reſides, I experience all the felicity of 
which my ſituation will admit. It is a ſacred 
aſſylum, opened by Heaven; and the bene- 

ficent owner, 7 me never to leave 

her. 

But that muſt not be, every principle of 
juſtice forbids it; already have I coſt her 
dear, and I fear for ever baniſhed joy from 
her boſom. 

Vet, the amiable creature enforces her 
intreaty with tears; -unconſcious that by 
conſtantly reminding her of him, whoſe 
loved idea engroſſes her whole ſoul: I am a 
ſource of perpetual diſtreſs. 
But, although ſhe forgets her own inter- 
| eſt, I will not; and though I deſpair of ever 
[| reaching ſo bright an example, I will humbly 
'Y walk 
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walk in her footſteps. I will ſacrifice all 
the happineſs I have to offer to the peace 
of my friend, 

The good Mr. Gathaway inceſſantly. 
labors. to conſole us both. He does not 
auſterely condemn our ſorrow. He knows 
that deep impreſſions are not removed by 
rebuke. He is kind, and compaſſionate. 
Sympathizing with us, in reality, all than 
he does is kindly to infinuate motives of ' 
conſolation which we over-look. Muſt not 
his {kill be great which can make itſelt- 
felt in the midſt of ſuch ſorrowful con- 
ſiderations as prey upon both of us? Ah, 
why does not advice always put on a form 
like this? If every monitor were a philar- 
Eien? told Poo te th FEES. 
there is in the worid ? 

But theſe reflections have lead me from 
the reſolution I was going to communicate. 


My deſign is to return to England. I know 


the pangs it will coſt Lady Iſinena and 

myſelf to ſeparate ; but I think it my duty, 

and from that I hope I ſhall never ſhrink. 
ä K My 


1 


My dear Mrs. Delamaine, my ſorrows 


even cannot deſtroy all pleaſure at the 
thought of again embracing you. It mixes 
in my bitter cup. For a moment, it ſeems 

even to predominate, Farewell, till I ſee 


you. 


ADELA. 
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